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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 

The following Tales by Mrs. Ellis, have been 
selected from the Juvenile Scrap Books published 
in England, the sale of which was so limited, that 
the present Publisher thought it would be accepta- 
ble to the young readers of this country, to have it 
in a cheaper and more convenient form. 

We know of no better mode of introducing the 
contents of this volume, than by quoting the words 
of our instructive Authoress : '' It is no trifling 
gratification to be able to send this little messen- 
ger of cordial greeting to her young friends in 
their different homes, assuring them that it bears 
with it the kind wishes, and deep interest of one 
who has their happiness at heart. 

" Between some of the readers, and the writer 
of these pages, no other earthly intercourse ever 
will exist ; it is therefore the more desirable that 
this medium should be associated with pleas- 
urable sensations : not merely that this Book may 
be a favorite in the library, but that the moral truths 
it is intended to convey, may be connected with 
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happy recollections of fireside enjoyments ; and 
that the recurrence of social pleasure may in its 
turn remind them, that life is not all a holyday, but 
that seasons of relaxation are never so truly happy 
as when they are blended with social and religious 
duties." 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 



Of all the cottages'wliicli stood on the hill-sido 
in the little village of Oakton, that of James Pat- 
tison was the most neglected and forlorn, without 
being absolutely dirty. The little garden at the 
bacl^ or rather the plot of ground which should 
have been a garden, was entirely uncultivated, and 
in the narrower strip before the door, separated 
from the public road by a broken fence, there was 
nothing lefl but a withered and stunted rose-tree, 
of wluLt the neighbors said, had once been the 
gayest flower-garden in the whole place. One 
recommendation however, this habitation possessed 
over many others in the same village — ^its door was 
almost always closed; and, whatever the mistress 
of the house might be in other respects, she had 
the singular merit of being almost always at h(»ne. 
Indeed, Mary Pattison was a singular woman al- 
together, in such a place as the village of Oakton, 
for she never spoke of her own domestic affairs ; 
and though some of her trials were well known, 
and often hinted at, by the people of the place, she 
never lingered about after such hints had been 
dropped, as if she wanted to say something that 
would make her appear more pitiable still ; but she 
used to turn instantly away, and walk quietly home, 
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or else change the subject by entering at once up^ 
on other business. 

" Ay, she may keep her troubles to herself," was 
the frequent observation, as Mary walked down 
the lane ; " but we know what makes her look 
so pale." 

And pale indeed, poor Mary did look, though 
she wore an old black bonnet drawn so far over 
her face, that to see her countenance at all was no 
easy matter ; yet the neighbors were accustomed 
to tell how she was the blithest bride in Oakton, 
and the prettiest too, when she first came home 
with James Pattison from her father's house. And 
a sweet garden she had, and such blooming flow- 
ers ; and James and she used to be seen late on a 
summer's evening, tjdng upTlhe pinks, and water- 
ing the balsams, while the scent of their roses and 
sweetbrier, used to make every one turn as they 
walked past, to see what could be so full of per- 
fume in a simple cottage-garden like that. 

Nor was the cottage within, less inviting than 
the flower-beds without, and the well-stock^ bor- 
der which ran along the wall. A queen might 
have sat down in Mary's parlor, without finding a 
speck of dust upon her clothes ; and then that clean 
fireside and tidy hearth, with the tortoise-shell cat 
asleep on the outside of the fender, and the cradle 
foir the baby with its snow white counterpane on 
one side, and the oak table with a large bible in its 
green baize cover on the other ; while opposite 
the fire, stood the large mahogany table, with its 
let-down leaves, and the tea-tray reared up against 
the wall, and polished caddy, a bridal present to 
Mary, in front! All these, so neatly arranged, 
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SO polished, and so clean, made i^ the household 
picture of the interior of Mary's happy home. 
Nor should the well-timed handsome clock be for* 
gotten, for it too, had been a wedding present firmn 
James Pattison's former master, whom he had faith- 
fully served from his sixteenth year until the day 
of ids marriage. Mary used to say of this clock, 
it was excellent company when her husband was 
away, but somehpw or other she never heard it 
either tick or strike after he came home. The fact 
was, they had so many pleasant things to talk about, 
they heard nothing but their own voices, or that of 
the child when it laughed and crowed, and would 
not go to sleep for very fun and glee. 

Yes, they were a happy trio— James, and Mary, 
and that one child. It would be a difficult and 
painful task to tell by what slow degrees this h^ 
piness melted away, as if it had never been. Yet 
so it was : and, as we said before, there was not 
a more wretched looking cottage in the whole vil- 
lage of Oakton, than that of the Pattisons at the 
time of which we speak. And that frightful looking 
man, too— was that man ever respectable, or be- 
loved ? Yes ; and there is a stranger fact in his 
history than that — ^he is beloved still. What ! that 
horrid man? Why even liis own children are 
afraid of him, and one hides its head in its moth« 
er's apron, and the other buries its face in the 
handkerchief around her neck, while a third holds 
up its hands to be taken out of the cradle before 
1^ comes near. And yet this man is beloved. He 
is beloved, because Mary is a true-hearted woman, 
and she thinks if all the world abhors him, there 
is the more need for her to be his friend. H^is 
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beloved, because she pi^ys for bim night and mor- 
ning, and many times during the day, and we nat- 
urally love those whom we are in the habit of im- 
ploring our heavenly Father to take into his keep- 
ing — ^to reclaim, to purify, and to save. 

Whether the pale and haggard appearance of 
Mary Pattison arose from the sufferings of her 
mind or her body, was often a subject of curious 
and not very delicate investigation and comment 
among her neighbors, and one thing only remain- 
ed certain — ^that she never complained ; no, though 
she sometimes went about with her face so muf- 
fled up that a black mark upon her cheek could on- 
ly just be seen, she never told how it had come 
there ; and though she sometimes sat down on the 
side of her bed, while the children ate their sup- 
per of bread and water, that she might not long 
for the morsels they put into their mouths, she nev- 
er owned that she knew what it was to be hungry 
and to have no food, nor sunk down with faintness 
when a neighbor came in ; though she did more 
than once say to a lady who visited her cottage, 
that wages were very low, and that she thought 
one of her children who was ill, would be better 
with better food. 

This was the extent to which Mary Tattison 
had gone in soliciting assistance ; and though her 
own cheek was hollow, and her eye bright with 
the fever of want, at the time she spoke, her ne- 
cessities were stated in terms so much more mod- 
erate than the lady was accustomed to hear, that 
a small basin of gruel now and then for the sick 
chid, was all she thought it right, or even prudent 
•Hgfive. The fact was, that Mary, like many oth- 
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er women in her situation, was almost shut out 
from the sympathies of the charitable, by the char- 
acter of her husband, who had often been known to 
pawn his wife's apparel, and his children's bread, to 
obtain that liquid poison which was destroying him 
and them. 

In this way the children of James and Mary 
Pattison grew up. William and Patty, who were 
bom before the troubles of their father's house be- 
gan, seemed to have something of the sunshine 
of those happier days about them despite their cir- 
cumstances ; while the younger children were fret- 
fid, and sickly, and the youngest of all, after months 
of suffering passed quietly away, and was buried 
in an early grave. 

It was a great object with Mary Pattison to 
have her children removed, as early as possible, 
from a home where little was to be learned, and 
still less enjoyed. Education was out of the ques- 
tion, except so far as her own powers extended in 
teaching them the earliest rudiments of reading 
and spelling ; for as we have already said, every- 
body had given them up, under the idea that it was 
impossible to do any good to a woman who had 
such a drunken husband, or to children who had so 
bad a father. So the only hope which Mary had 
left, was to get them out into active employment 
as early as possible, and this was exceedingly dif- 
ficult, because the children themselves had so rag- 
ged and forlorn an appearance, that few people 
liked to have anything to do with them. 

It is often said by the rich, and by those who 
liVe in plenty, that however poor people are, th^. 
Biay keep their clothes fnym being ragged ; and it| 
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is ako said by the same class of persons, that, 
howerer miserable people are, they may still keep 
themselves and their families clean. We know, 
however, that there is a state of poverty, and that 
often to be found in Ireland, if not in our more fa- 
vored isle, in which the poor are literally so desti- 
tute, as to have no materials to mend with ; and it 
would not be difficult to find individuals so abject, 
and fallen, and devoid of comfort, that they have 
no hope of obtaining any satisfaction from main- 
taining the common decencies of life. We find, 
too, that when hope is restored to such as these, 
their habits of neatness and order return again, 
and the natural pride of being respectable, and like 
their friends and neighbors of the same grade in 
society, again rouses them to industrious efibrt, 
and reinstates them in their own self-respect, as 
well as in the respect of others. 

It is not to be supposed but that many hard things 
were said of Mary Pattison in relation to the ap- 
pearance of her children, by those who had weu- 
stocked drawers and closets to go to, when diey 
wanted a tidy piece of stuff or print, to patch up 
an old frock with ; but had they gone into the cot- 
tage of the Pattisons, they would have seen that 
the very drawers themselves were gone. Yes. 
and the handsome clock too, and the kirge mahog- 
any table, long ago ; and that nothing was left but 
a wooden stool, round which the children sat when 
they ate their slices of* dry bread. They would 
have seen, too, that the bed on which they had all 
iskipt in their infancy was gone, and nothing but a 
lieap of old elothes and one blaijcet left in the eor* 
SflT«f the rorai where tbe bed wed to sttod. AH 
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these facto, howeyer, Mary took good care to con- 
ceal, by always, as we have observed, keeping her 
door closed, and by never allowing any curious 
neighbor to come in and talk, and saunter her time 
away, as they were accustomed to do in other peo- 
j^'s houses, often telling again, to the injury of 
the owners, what they had seen, or had not seen, 
there. 

It was strange, that amid all this want and deso- 
lation Mary Pattison still seemed to care for that 
one rose-tree, almost the only plant that remained 
in her garden. It was a pom, frail, sickly-lodking 
thing ; and when her youngest baby died, before 
it was carried to its long home, when it lay so 
pale and still in ite little coffin, while all the other 
children were pla3dng around, peeping in some- 
times, to see if it had not stirred, and growing 
grave, and whispering as if a sudden awe came 
over ^em whenever the cloth was lifted from its 
little white and withered face ; It was strange to 
see the pleasure Mary seemed to have in {ducking 
from that rose-tree a young half-formed rose, al- 
most as pale as the lifeless form it was intended 
to be {daced beside. 

" There is just one left," said Mary, as she saq)- 
ped ^e rose from the stem, and with a smile more 
mournful even than tears, she placed it in the cof- 
fin close beside the baby^s hand, as if it had be^i 
gathering flowers, and had died in the act. 

But, to return to the oldpst children : They grew, 
and grew, and looked happy, and almost healthy, 
in spite of frequent hunger and wamt. It is true 
ihey had kindbess and bve, from their moduw at 
'leMtytodimdktbem; aiidpM^ii^itwm»beo»i»e 
3 
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their hearts and their a^ections were thus kept 
warm, that their bodies prospered too. One great 
reason was, no doubt, because they never heard 
their mother complain, and children are very apt 
to think that when other people speak cheerfully, 
and make the best of things, they are not unhappy 
at all. The character of iheir father, it is true, 
puzzled them a good deal ; for, though they were 
constantly witness to that in him which they knew 
must be very wicked, they never heard their moth- 
er call it so, or speak a word of reproach, or even 
answer him in an unkind voice, when he was as 
disgusting and as unreasonable as a drunken man 
could make himself. Nay, they sometimes almost 
.thought, perhaps it was not in leality so wrong in 
him as they had been taught to think it in others. 
At all events, their mother kept such strict silence 
on this subject, that they learned to be silent too ; 
and, except that the younger children were almost 
terrified out of their senses when their father gave 
way, as he often did, to the most violent passions, 
he was a person whose name was never mentimi- 
ed in his own family, and whose existence was 
scarcely alluded to, except as one whose wishes 
must npver be thwarted, whose will must never be 
crossed, and who was to have ever3rthing done to 
make him comfortable, so far as it was possible 
for him to be so. 

The first hope which Mary Pattison indulged 
of placing her children^ut, was from a neighbor- 
ing farmer, who agreed to take William oa trial ; 
and if he found him a useful, likely lad, a prospect 
was held out that Martha might find a place in the 
same estaUishment, as an assistant to the for^ier-s 
wife. 
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William was now elated beyond measure, not 

only at the thought of being better clothed, and 
better fed, but because the occupation proposed to 
him was exactly in that line for which he fancied 
he had a particular calling. He, therefore, en- 
tered upon his pastoral life with as much real enthu- 
siasm as the sailor feels on first embarking on the 
sea, or the soldier when he first fastens in his cap 
the gay cockade with floating ribands. It was, 
however, a very quiet life, and one in which Wil- 
liam soon discovered, that, except when his mas- . 
ter was in the field, he might often be idle if he liked, 
without any one knowing that he was so ; and, 
like many other boys, William was not conscien- 
tious enough to do his duty when he was not ob- 
served, just the same as when he was. He had, 
besides, a passion for music, and though the birds 
sang all day over his head, some of them such 
sweet and merry songs as might have made any 
heart rejoice to hear Siem, William was possessed 
with the desire to produce some music of his own; 
and as his voice was somewhat rough and cracked, 
he set his heart upon purchasing some instrument 
with which he might amuse himself while tending 
the sheep on the common, or in the fields. 

The first money which William received, there- 
fore — ^the first actual money which was really his 
own — ^he laid by for this purpose ; and though he 
went home in the meantime, and saw how wretch- 
ed they all looked in h^ father's cottage, and 
knew that his mother, his kind mother, was faint 
and feeble for want of better food, he kept back 
the small sum he had received from the farmer, 
simply, as he told Martha when she remonstrated 
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with him for doing so, because it was Ms own, 
and be had a right to keep it. Still, when he bid 
hid mother good-by, and turned away from the 
village of Oakton that night, he was not very 
comfortable in his own mind, though conscious of 
a sort of greedy satisfaction in not haying taken' 
the money with him, because he could say to him- 
^If, whenever his conscience pricked him, "I 
have not got the money, and therefore I could not 
give it to them if I would." 

There is, however, no real happiness in acting 
8 selfish part, whatever we may gain by doing so ; 
while, on the other hand, there is always some 
enjoyment in being generous, whatever we may 
lose. 

A few days after William's visit to his father 
and mother, he had an opportunity of laying out 
his money in the way which he imagined could 
procure for him more enjoyment than any other. It 
Was all the money he had in the world — all he had 
ever had — and it is a point of great importance to 
know how to spend our money, whether it be much 
or little, in the wisest manner ; or, in other words, 
to do the most good we can with it. William 
never asked himself whether he was going to do 
the most good he could with his money. He sim- 
ply set Ms mind upon one thing, and, whethei 
right or wrong, was determined he would have it. 
Need we ask whether William was the only boy 
who ever did this ? • 

It was at a great cattle-fair held in the neigh- 
borhood, where William had the long-wished-for 
opportunity of making his purchase. The act of 
jping to the fair was not wrong in him, because 
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he was sent there by his master, to help to take 
care of a flock of sheep ; and as he was there, he 
thought he should be foolish, indeed, not to look 
in among the shops and stalls, where other young 
people were anxious, like himself, to lay out their 
money in that which would make them most hap- 
py, at least for a time ; for it is more than proba- 
ble, very few of them bestowed a single thought 
upon whether or not their happiness would last. 

Strong as William's determination was to pur- 
chase an instrument of music, by which he might 
delight himself, and, as he imagined, everybody 
else, he was more than once tempted to deviate 
from this resolution, by the sight of things which 
he had never either seen or thought of in his whole 
life before, and which, therefore, could not ha^e 
come into his calculations as bearing any compari- 
son with that which he desired so much to buy. 
It was, however greatly to the advantage of his 
stability in keeping to his original plan, that he 
was not long in casting his eye upon the very 
thing he wanted ; and, what appeared to him most 
lucky, as it does not always occur in the expe- 
rience of young purchasers, the price was just 
within his means. ^ 

A happy boy was William, therefore, as he trudg- 
ed home that night, or, at all events, he thought 
himself so ; though he feared he should have no 
opportunity of practising upon his flag^let before 
the next day. Tired aa he was, however, when 
he went up to the attic where the servants slept, 
he sat a good while on the box which contained all 
his worl(Sy possessions, hoping his companion at 
the fair would be so soundly asleep, that he might 
2* 
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try a few notes of Ws music. With this intention 
he applied the instrument to his lips, when, though 
he blew very gently, a soimd so shrill and discor- 
dant was produced, that he was glad to hide his 
treasure once more in his box, and jump into bed, 
before his fellow-servant had growled out a few 
words of astonishment at what he could possibly 
be doing. 

It was on the following morning that William 
expected his happiness to be complete ; and wa- 
king, as the young are apt to do with an indistinct 
idea that something pleasant had occurred, or was 
about to occur, he suddenly remembered his flage- 
let, and, starting out of bed, was in the field, that 
that day, at least half-an-hour earlier than usual. 

" That's right," said the farmer, who was him- 
self an active bustling man, " that's right," he re- 
peated, commending William's industry. " I like 
to see a young man move briskly in a morning ; 
it's a sign that the evening won't surprise bim be- 
fore his work is done." 

William blushed deeply at this compliment, 
knowing how little it was deserved ; and, turning 
away his head, wished heartily the farmer would 
go home to his breakfast, and not take the trouble 
to look at one sheep afler another, as if he meant 
to stay among them all day. 

At last the farmer went awuy, and William, ta- 
king good care that he had turned round the cor- 
ner of the bam which concealed from his view the 
front of the farmhouse, betook himself to a shady 
spot, where a cool stream lay as if it were asleep, 
under the shadow of a lofty and spreading tree, and 
there taking the flagelet from his pocket; the young 
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musician began to sound those notes in whieh he 
ejtpected to find the most enchanting music. 

Had William not been naturally gifted with what 
is called an ear for music, he might perhaps have 
been satisfied with the noise he made — sll shrill 
and discordant as it was — simply because it was 
his own making ; but unfortunately for him, he had 
a very clear perception that it was not what it 
ought to be, and in his eagerness to govern the 
notes so as to make it better, he forgot his flocks, 
his master, his duty, and evefything else. At 
first this appeared to be of little consequence, for 
the animals were evidently attracted by a sound so 
strange and new, especially the dog, who looked 
up into William's face, as if to see whether he was 
really in his senses or not. In process of time, 
however, as the novelty wore off, they all strayed 
away in different directions, accon&ng to their 
several tastes and inclinations, until the minstrel 
was left entirely alone, so much so, that not a sin- 
gle bird remained in the trees beside him ; the 
lark ceased to sing over his head, the wood-pigeon 
hushed its soothing note, and the blackbird and 
thrush flew away to the cherry-tree in the farmer's 
garden. 

And this was the young shepherd's woodland 
music. Perhaps, had he been asked, he could not 
have said that he thought it very sweet ; but it was 
his own, and we fancy there are other minstrels, 
besides William, who have liked their own dis- 
cord better than the melody of others. 

" I will just try these three notes over again,** 
said William, talking aloud in the height of his 
enjoyment : they seem to come quite right for tho 
beginning of * In my Cottage near a Wood.' " 
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" Hey-dey ! hey-dey ! What's all this about ?" 
exclaimed the rough voice of the farmer, as he 
looked over the hedge ; while William stood still 
as if rooted to the spot, and evidently too much ap- 
palled by a sense of his delinquency, to venture a 
single word in his own defence. 

" Here, give that gewgaw thing to me," said 
the farmer, stretching out his arm. 

William dared not make the least resistance, 
and, placing the slender instrument in the hand of 
his master, he had the mortification of seeing it 
snapped in two, and deposited in one of his wide 
pockets, as if not deserving of another thought. 

" Now fetch back the sheep," said the farmer, 
lifting up the riding-whip which had been held 
under his arm, " and see to it that I don't find you 
after any of this kind of nonsense again. I sup- 
pose that was your fairing, and if your place had 
been in the cornfield, to scare away the birds, it 
might have done very well, for I was nearly fright- 
ened myself as I came up the lane. But Til teU you 
what, my boy, I would rather have seen you bring 
home some nuts or some gingerbread for your little 
sisters, or half a pound of tea for your mother, 
than such an empty piece of folly as that.'* 

William had been too much accustomed, from 
his childhood, to disappointment of almost every 
kind, to make a heart-breaking matter of what had 
passed ; yet he felt deeply the reproach which his 
master's words conveyed, for it had never once 
occurred to him, in his whole life, to think that he^ 
was of a selfish disposition. He knew that he 
hated selfishness in others ; but this the selfish 
always do, because it robs them of many chances 
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ef self-inddgence, at die expense of their frioddt ; 
and William implicitly believed, that, if an (^ppcnr- 
tmiity should ever occur to him of acting with gen* 
erosity, especially toward his mother, that he 
should do so without hesitation. He did not 
know, what is really the truth, that the generous 
have always opportunities of being so, and that 
one of the great points of difference between them 
and the seMsh, is, that the latter are always think- 
ing they can not, or do not, find occasions on 
which it would be possible to act with generosity^ 

So well upon the whole did William Pattison 
suit the master whom he served, that his sister 
Martha was, in process of time, engaged by the 
farmer's wife as a sort of under-help — a servant 
of servants — to be employed in the house, or in 
the fields, as the exigences of either might require. 
Although Martha was in herself a brisk and tidy 
Uttle person as ever had set foot in the farmer's 
kitchen, it had been a difficult matter to get her so 
dressed as to render her appearance respectable, 
even there ; and had not the kindness of her mis- 
tress advanced a few old clothes on her behalf, out 
of which her mother managed to make some which 
looked almost as good as new, it is probable that 
no step of promotion from the wretchedness <rf 
her fadier's home would ever have been hers to 
enjoy. 

As William had his fault, abready named, and 
perhaps many more besides, so Martha had hers, 
and it was chiefly discoverable in her high opin- 
ion of herself, of her own cleverness, and of the 
position she was calculated to fill. Thus, though 
her situation was, above all others, one which siSh 
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jected her to familiarity and disrespect from her 
fellow-servants, among whom she was the yomig- 
est and the latest comer ; she nevertheless held up 
her head among them with astonishing self-pos- 
session ; and a very pretty head it was, somebody 
told her one day, as she tossed it back with a more 
conceited air than usual, only there was a danger 
of its being completely turned. 

Mary Pattison, broken-spirited as she was her- 
self, was almost as much surprised as grieved to 
see these indications of vanity in a daughter, 
"who," as she said, "one would have thought, 
might have had enough to humble her ;" and many 
and frequent were the lessons of humility which 
she sought to impress upon the mind of her child. 

" You should remember, Patty," she would of- 
ten say, " that we are not to be holding up our 
heads in the world like other people, or at least 
like those who have no stain upon their family, 
and their name. As for myself, if they were to 
make me queen of England, I could not wear a 
crown, while — ^while" — 

Mary was unable to finish the sentence which 
trembled on her lips, and she was equally unable 
to make Martha understand how her own pride 
brought painful and unnecessary remarks upon 
her father, and upon her family altogether ; for if 
there be anything low or mean connected with an 
individual, nothing is so likely to make every one 
remember, and speak of it unkindly, as to see them 
haughty in their conduct, and evidently thinking 
much of themselves ; while in those who are meek 
and lowly, and respectful in their own conduct, 
any family disgrace is apt to be forgotten, or spo- 
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ken of with gentleness and moderation for their 
sakes. 

Thus Martha Pattison heard many a bitter 
taunt thrown out against her father, which might 
have been avoided ; and even her poor mother 
was not altogether exempt from reflections, in 
which it is the peculiar misfortune of every wife 
to share, who is faithful to a bad husband. 

" Oh, that anjrthing could make my father bet- 
ter !" Martha often used to exclaim in secret, with 
a feeling of mingled impatience and mortification. 
How different from that of her uncomplaining 
mother ! Martha would have had her father for- 
cibly restrained, shut up, or at any rate kept out 
of sight. She knew not what it was to pray for 
him, for years ; for years to find him growing 
worse, instead of better, and to pray still ; for as 
Mary used to say in her heart — " I will never give 
him up. It is all I can do for him now, therefore 
as long as I have breath I vnll pray for him, and 
not cease." 

It happened one day, when William and Martha 
had not been home to visit their friends for a long 
time, that the man who occasionally brought let- 
ters and newspapers to the farmhouse, took out 
one,^ on the back of which he read the name of 
Martha Pattison ; and while a murmur of curiosity 
ra^^ among the other servants, Martha herself 
came blushing forward, not a little gratified to 
know she was of such importance, that the post- 
man — ^a person holding a public office, and paid 
no doubt by the king — should carry for her espe- 
cial benefit, a letter with her own name full-grown 
upon the cover. 
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Now, wliateyer Martha Pattison found In Ii«r- 

self to be proud of, it was quite impossible for her 
to be proud of her scholarship, her pretensions to 
learning were so very small. Still she could both 
read and write a very little, and therefore she pre- 
ferred spelling out her letter herself, rather tlun 
submitting it to the anxious curiosity of the othor 
servants. For this purpose, therefore, she to<^ it 
with her when she went to feed the calf, which 
had already begun to call loudly for its expected 
meal, even before she had deciphered so much as 
her mother's name at the bottom of the sheet ; and 
before a smart reprimand firom her mistress had 
sent her into the outhouse, where the calf was 
kept, with more speed than was quite consistent 
with the dignity which the act of receiying a letter 
seemed, in her opinion, to impart. Even in this 
outhouse, Martha felt that her importance need not 
be altogether lost sight of. So she placed herself 
with her back toward an open window, and hold- 
ing up the letter to a level with her eyes, took 
care that all who looked that way shoidd have an 
oppOTtunity d* seeing that the little maiden had re- 
ceived a letter, and that she could read it too. 

^ It was not long, however, before a more eag^ 
and earnest expression cam^ over Martha's face, 
as, syllable by syllabk, €(he spelled out her moth- 
er's meaning, and at last crumpling the letter up 
in her hand, $he flew through ue open door, lead- 
ing it more open still ; and, without once think- 
ing whether the c^ was likely to escape, or wh^t 
mischief pught be the consequence if it did, abie 
At^jmed Aot until reaching 4^6 £eld where h9r 
bn^er had driven his mastoids 9h!^«iS wb^a.^ 
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began to call to him as soon as ever she had clear- 
ed the stile, though he was distant at least a quar- 
ter of a mile, and though her voice, from the breath- 
less speed with which she had run, was scarcely 
more audible than that of a little bird in its nest. 

" What can be the matter ?" exclaimed William, 
when Martha, making the most of her panting, de- 
clared she could not tell him — that it was quite 
impossible — that she was almost killed with run- 
ning so fast, and a great many other things about 
her own feeling, when, as WHliam said, she might 
just as well have given him the letter at first, and 
have kept all that nonsense to herself. 

Even when the letter was fairly placed in her 
brother's hand, Martha was not willing to relin- 
quish her share in the surprise she knew he would 
feel in its contents ; but looking over his shoulder, 
she added her orthography to his, not unfrequently 
supplying him with a word from a different line, 
when he seemed to be particularly at a loss with 
the one he was upon. By this method of making 
out its meaning, the letter turned out altogether a 
very different affair from what it had promised to 
be at first, and each time it was gone over, it was 
still unlike the last. Upon the principle of two 
lieads being better than one, the brother and sister 
did, however, in process of time, make out some- 
thing between them, and that somethinff was so 
satisfactory, that they had enough both to talk 
about, and to think about, for one day at least. 

" Only think of poor old Uncle George being 
^ad," said Martha. 

** And having left us the money, after ijl,** ad- 
^Ml Wflliam. 

3 
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" We shall all have to go into mourning,'^ ob- 
served Martha. " But see ! William, what is this ? 
Mother says father has taken something, and is 
quite an altered man, and that home is so comfort- 
able now." 

"What can he have taken," exclaimed Wil- 
liam, "to make him better? I always thought 
what he took made him worse. Let me see, 
Martha, what it is." 

It was a thing quite new to both. " Temper- 
ance," they could, by much painstaking, make out, 
but " pledge" was a word they could neither un- 
derstand nor pronounce, until, by comparing it with 
hedge, they got hold of something which they 
thought would do, at least so far as to ask the oth- 
er servants about ; and Martha consequently trudg- 
ed back to the house, her mind more than filled 
with the tidings conveyed by her mother's letter. 

A severe reprimand for allowing the calf to es- 
cape, and then for absenting herself, was the first 
salutation she met with there ; but even this was 
arrested in its violence by the information she was 
not backward to impart, that her family had had 
money left them. Some of the servants, however, 
perhaps a little more envious than the rest, affected 
to sneer at the uselessness of money to the family 
of such a man as James Pattison ; when Martha, 
blushing with indignation, declared that her father 
was no longer the man he used to be — ^that he had 
taken the temperance pledge, and was now as re- 
spectable as any person's father. 

At these words, so loud a laugh burst from the 
byiitanders, that Martha stood astonished, not kiK)w- . 
ing what to think, and afraid she had cast the 
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credit of her family into deeper shade than before. 
" Temperance pledge, indeed !" said the men, 
who were coming in to their dinner ; and, seating 
themselves on the bench alongside of the kitchen- 
table, they quaffed their accustomed draughts of 
beer, turning occasionally to William, with some 
rude jest upon his father's temperance, and then 
laughing again, as if the poor man had been guilty 
of the most egregious folly. 

All this was very hard both for William and 
Martha to bear, more especially when the farmer 
himself undertook to explain to them what the 
temperance pledge was, by saying it was a vow 
extorted from poor men that they would never 
again drink either ale, or beer, or anything strong- 
er than cold water ; " and all is a system," he 
added, " got up by a mean set of fellows, the ene- 
mies of their country, who would deprive the 
working man of that which gives him strength, 
and lay waste the barley land, and reduce the 
farmer to nothing. PU tell you what, my boy, if I 
thought you would ever be brought over to that 
nonsense, I would pay you off to-morrow." 

" No fear of me," said William, applying the 
can to his lips ; and, with a murmur of applause, 
the company rose up from table. 

All this was not only hard, but strange, to Mar- 
tha — strange beyond her powers of comprehen- 
sion, that that which had made her father respect- 
able, and her mother happy, should be spoken of 
in such terms ; yet convinced, by what she heard 
from the whole family, that the temperance pledge 
must be a very mean and disgraceful sort of thing, 
and not only mean, but wicked, if it really did hurt 
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the country so mnch, Martlia determined to say no 
more about it, but to keep her own counsel, until 
the day of her uncle's funeral ; on which occasion^ 
it had been promised to her and William, that they 
should go home the night before, when, she doubt- 
ed not, all these seeming contradictions would be 
clearly explained. 

A happy coiq>le were the brother and sister, as 
they walked along the fields that night toward 
the village of Oakton, for the uncle who was dead 
had never been known to them, and, like many 
other of their relatives, had been induced, by their 
father's misconduct, to withhold from them that 
assistance which the circumstances of the children 
80 urgently demanded. Thus the small property 
bequeathed to them, came, in their opinion, rather 
as a right than a favor, and thus the conversation 
with which they beguiled their evening's walk of 
its length, was not tinctured with any of the sad- 
ness which the loss of a relative more intimately 
known, would have occasioned. 

At the stile nearest to the village, William and 
Martha found a group of little faces peeping at 
them through the hedge, and a full burst of home-ti- 
dings was soon poured forth, from lips unused to tell 
of pleasant things connected with their own fireside. 

" Father is afi right," said one. " We are never 
frightened of him now," added another : and thus 
the little party went on ; each talking and telling 
as much as they coiild, and at the same time run- 
ning round in front of William and Martha, to look 
up into their faces, that nothing of the good effect 
of their intelligence might be lost. 

" There's father !" exclaimed the youngest, 
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clapping his hands in a perfect ecstacy of delight ; 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, he turned, 
and speaking in an under tone to the rest. — 
" Hush ! hush !" said he, " mother says we are 
not to speak a word how father is now, or take any 
more notice than if he had always been good and 
kind. But I must run to him," he added, bound- 
ing off like a young deer ; and in another moment 
he was caught up in the arms of his delighted 
father, and pressed to his bosom with a fondness 
which none of his younger children had ever 
known, until the happy change which had so re- 
cently taken place. 

" Is that my father ?" said Martha, turning round, 
and whisperiiig to a little girl who held her hand. 

" Oh, yes," replied the child, answering also in 
a low but earnest whisper. " He looks always in 
that way now ; but don't mention it," and she put 
her finger up to her lip, to enforce her charge. 

" And my mother ?*' asked Martha. 

" Oh ! mother is so happy !" said the child, ac- 
tually jumping from the ground as she uttered these 
words, as if to indicate the lightness of heart 
which her mother now enjoyed, and to which she 
had so long been a stranger. 

Well might the children say of their mother, 
that she was happy ; for when Mary Pattison came 
to the door that night, to welcome in her son and 
daughter, her heart was too full for words ; and 
leaning her head upon her husband's shoulder, 
she covered her face with her apron, and burst 
into tears. 

" It is not sorrow," said she, as soon as her sobs 
allowed her to speak, " I am so glad to see you all ; 
3* 
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bat — ^bat I am too happy to-niglit. I can not teD 
you what I feel." 

*' Never mind, dear," said James, taking the 
apron from her hand, and wiping off the tears 
which trickled down her cheeks ; " I will tell all. 
It is fitter for me than for you. So sit down, chil- 
dren, and before we talk of anything else, I will 
explain to you all that has happened, to make this 
great, this happy change." 

The children now sat down in the little room, 
which had already begun to look as neat as in for- 
mer days ; and Mary, still leaning on her husband's 
shoulder, took the infant in her arms, and hushed 
it to sleep, while its father spoke. 

He was beginning mth a description of his past 
life, for he felt it his duty to lay all his conduct 
bare before his children, when Mary interrupted 
him by saying, " We know all that, James. Therf 
is no occasion to go so far back." 

" Ah ! yes," said James, sighing deeply, " yon 
know it, I dare say, too well. I had forgotten 
what cause you all had to know it." 

" I did not mean that," said Mary, looking im* 
ploringly in his face. " Go on with it all, if yon 
like, I can bear it now. Only there is no good in 
reminding the children." 

"True, true," observed her husband, and he 
then went on with his story. 

" Perhaps," said he, addressing himself to Wil- 
liam and Martha, " you have heard of such a thing 
as a temperance society." 

" Indeed we have," replied the Brother and Sis- 
ter, exchanging looks with each other. 

"And what have you heard about it?" asked 
thei: father. 
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* Nothing good," they both refdied again. 

"Perhaps you do not understand what it is," 
observed their father, " shall I explain it to you ?" 

" If you please," said Martha, looking rather 
contemptuously. 

" A temperance society," resumed James Patti- 
son, " consists of a number of persons who agree 
together to give up every kind of intoxicating 
drink, in order that their habits, by continuing to 
take such things immoderately, may not bring 
temptation before those who are too weak to resist 
it. You know that persons differ very widely in 
their constitutions, as well as in their inclinations ; 
and the same quantity of intoxicating liquid which 
one man can take without any danger, will some* 
times make another quite foolish, or worse. As 
soon therefore as he begins to be ^y, it is a 
proof that he is losing his reason ; and having lost 
that, he does not care what he does, or what be* 
comes of him. The only saie plan therefore, for 
persons thus inclined, is never to take anything 
of the kind at all." 

" But why can not intemperate people," asked 
William, " take this pledge, without others pirttmg 
^e same restraint upon Uiemselves 1" 

" Because," replied his father, " the temperance 
society would then be a very disgracdul one, if 
composed only of those who had been almost lost 
characters ; and those who were not so bad, or 
who were only just beginning to find out their 
weakness, would not like to jcm it on account of 
the disgrace. But thanks be to cmr friends, and 
thanks be to the Father of all mercies for putting 
it into their hearts, they have now jfoatmed them- 
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selves into a respectable society, composed of 
members, many thousands of whom have never 
transgressed the bomids of moderation, and with 
whom there can therefore be no disgrace, and no 
shame in uniting. 

'^ But I will speak of facts, and then perhaps 
you will understand me better. You know what 
a temperate woman your poor mother has been. 
Well, you know too that once a fortnight, when 
she went out to wash at Squire Granby's, they 
used to give her a bottle of spare table beer to 
bring home with her, and that the day after the 
wash, she used to sit down to her dry bread, with 
a draught of this beer, which made her stronger, 
we fancied, for a day or two afterward ; though 
she always argued with me, that she felt more 
tired on Uiat day than any other, but supposed it 
was the wash. Now, when I saw 'Jrour mother 
drinking the beer, more especially when I tasted 
it with her, I confess to you it always set me off 
wanting more ; and I beUeve there was hardly a 
day when I did so, that I did not finish at the pub- 
lic house. Well, we heard of these temperance 
societies. There was to be a meeting held in 
this place, and I, like many others, went to make 
mischief, and to put down the speaker; for w^e 
thought, as we had been told, it would ruin the 
country, and that it was a hard and cruel thing to 
deprive the working man of his beer. What then 
was my surprise, to find that instead of being hard 
upon any one, the intention of this society was all 
kindness — ^kindness to the poor drunkard — to the 
outcast — ^to me ; and I declare to you, my dear 
children, that, so long had it been since I had 
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beard the words of pity and kindnen from any 
Inmuui being except my poor wife, 00 accustomed 
had I been to be shmined and des^ttsed, and even 
insulted, by all mj acquaintance, that while I 
stood, and listened to that speaker, the tears 
trickled down my face as if I had been a child, 
and I knew not, and cared not, who saw them. 

" This, however, was not all. When the speak- 
ing was done, one came forward and signed, and 
then another, and none of them, I beliere, were, 
persons who were under the least temptation them* 
selves ; but, as I said before, they did it out of 
kindness to those who were, ^at their habits and 
their example might not be the means of leading 
&em into sin." 

^ And did they all make a solenm vow ?" asked 
William. 

*' No," replied the father ; '* it is a great mis* 
take, to think the temperance pledge is a vow ex- 
torted from people without their own demre. It 
is purely voluntary ; and they make no vow at all, 
only write their names in a book, by wMeh it is 
understood they sign a declaration that they wiH 
not drink any kind of intoxicating drink, nor be 
the means of inducing others to do so. If, after 
this, they fall under temptation, or change ijieir 
minds, as many do, they can at any moment have 
their names crossed out <^ the book, when they 
wiU again be free to do as they think best. 

" But to return to my story. — I was watching 
the people who came up to sign, and who should 
I see among them, h\A my poor wife, so thin and 
pale, and such a hand ! it was like the hand of a 
skeleton, when she held it out to take the pen. — 
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* And this poor woman,' said I, 'is going to gire 
up her little portion of heer, the only tlung com- 
fortahle she ever gets, and that which she gets for 
nothing ; yet, this she is going to give up for 
my sake !' I never shall forget what I felt at that 
moment. I think my senses left me. But wheth- 
er mad or not, I walked straight up to the table, 
and took the pen from the hand of my wife, who 
stood back like one before whom a grave had. 
opened and given up its dead. Indeed, they all 
stood back, and little children pulled their mothers' 
gowns, and yet there was such a silence you 
might have heard the beating of a heart. It was 
done, however, and hard as it was to keep my 
resolution at first, I have never broken it since ; 
and blessed be the Power that makes every duty 
light, it becomes easier and easier to me every 
day. 

" And now, my dear children," said the father, 
after a short pause, " I want to know whether you 
will join me in the resolution I have made. I 
want no hasty decision. I give you at least a day 
to consider of it. To-morrow we have the duties 
of the funeral to attend to. Before another night 
you will have had a better opportunity of seeing 
how you like your new home, for new indeed it 
is, in its decency, its comfort, and its peace." 

The proposition which James Pattison made to 
his children, notwithstanding the altered charac- 
ter of their home, was more trying to the two elder 
ones than might have been expected, simply be- 
cause it interfered with the selfishness of the one, 
and the vanity of the other. 

"We shall be so laughed at," said Martha, 
" when we go back to the farm." 
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" That would not trouble me,'' said her brother ; 
*^ but I don't like to give up my own beer, because 
other people take too much." 

" I don't think the temperance society is very 
respectable either," obserred Martha. 

*^ I am quite sure the beer does me good," re- 
sponded her brother, " whatever it may do to 
others." 

And thus the Brother and Sister argued, mitil 
they grew stronger and stronger in their inclina- 
tion to do what they still believed was not right. 
And so the day passed on without their having 
come to any decision at all, for neither their father 
nor their mother wished in the least to persuade 
them to take the temperance pledge, unless their 
hearts went along with what they did. At last 
the evening came, and the family all sat down 
again, as they had done the night before, and Wil- 
liam and Martha felt very uncomfortable, because 
they had not yet made up their minds, and they 
were to leave at a very early hour the next morn- 
ing. It is true they had seen much that day to 
induce them to think favorably of the change which 
had been wrought in their parents' circumstances. 
They had seen their garden cultivated, their table 
supplied with plenty, their mother smiling, grate- 
ful, and happy, their father clothed and in his right 
mind, and their little brothers and sisters playing 
about without fear; yet the hardness of their 
hearts remained, and one thought he could not 
give up his indulgence, and the other that she 
could not bear to be despised. 

Instead of questioning his children about their 
intentioiis, James Pattison took the family bible— ^ 
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slmoet the onfy fabe of belter days wlueh had re- 
Bsahied uiiBold, and opening at the parable of the 
prodigal son, he read it through in a distinct and 
feeling manner ; after that he turned to that epis- 
tle, in which the apostle skys, '^ If meat make my 
brother to offmidj I will eat no more while the 
world stands." 

*' Now, my children ;" said he, in a broken, Imt 
yet earnest ymce, '* I wish to begin the habit of 
fieunily prayer. It is not fit that I, who have so 
loskg disgraced myself and my family, should M 
up my voice in supplication before you ; but there 
is one who has often prayed in secret for you and 
me, and for her sake, rather than my own, I be- 
iiere she has at last been heard. 

Mary was not backward to comply with her 
husband's wishes. It was what she had often de- 
sired to do ; but modesty had kept her sileitf . 
Now, however, she hesitated no longer ; but pour- 
>ed out from her full heart such an a{^al as her 
children had never heard ; and while they almost 
wondered whether it was their own meek anid 
quiet mother, to whom they listened, they thought 
how severe must have been her sHfierinp, wad 
how deep her gratitude, to call forth such langufige 
firom (me who was so little accustomed to speak, of 
which she fek. 

When this solemn but simple service was ended, 
a little girl who was next in age to Martha, came 
forward. She was a delicate and sickly child, 
aiod had suffered much from a blow inflicted by 
her father some years before, when he was net 
the mas^r eitherrqf hi^ own passions, or his own 
jfgmns. Fiom Jo^ trn gmji f w i^ M^ ftmiim 
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and pain, this little girl had acquired a serious and 
almost sorrowful look ; and with this peculiar ex* 
pression she now looked up into her father's face, 
and asked him for the book. 

" What book V said he. 

" The book to sign the pledge," replied the little 
girl. "Mother will guide my hand, and I can 
write my name quite well." 

The father was for sometime unable to speak, 
but dashing a tear from his eyes, " My poor chikL," 
said he, "thou art the only one of my family, 
whom my brutal violence has really injured, yet 
thou art the first to come over and help me in my 
weakness." 

" Where is the book V* said the child, still in* 
tent upon her purpose. " Give me the pen. Now 
mother hold my hand. Father shall never have 
to say, that none of his children would help him 
to be a better man. Doctors may say what they 
will about wine and ale being good for me, but I 
am sure it can never be right for me to take what 
has dcme my father so much harm, and made you 
my mother so wretched as you were*" 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say, that the 
name of this little girl was not the only one added 
to the temperance list diat night. William and 
Martha were unable to resist the force of an ex- 
ample so powerful, and they never afierward re- 
gretted that they had taken the temperance pledge. 
4 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 

*' Mother," said Heniy AshUm, a thoughtful* 
Idoking boy of fourteen, " I wish you woidd tell 
me whax is meant by true greatness." 

" You hare asked me a comprehensive and dif- 
ficult question," replied his modier, " but it is one 
BO wonhy of your utmost attention, that I will en- 
deavor to assist you in investigating the subject 
for yourself, rather than adopt the method your 
Iktotner likes so much better, of simply telling you 
what I think, and then leaving your thoughts to 
wander at will to any other subject." 

** One gets quicker over things in that way,** 
observed his younger brother Frederic, a litde 
ashamed of so direct a reference to himself. 

" You may well call it getting over things," ob- 
served Mrs. Ashton, " for your way of proceeding 
is very much like that of the farmer who should 
wslk over his fields j^com, instead of reaping 
dieir produce, and storing it up for afler use." 

"No, modler," said Frederic, "you can not 
eompare it to anifthing so bad as that, for the 
fanner injures his com by treading it down." 

" And if you," replied his mother, " do not ex- 
actly injure all the subjects you get over so quick- 
ly, you injure youi^ own powers of thinking." 

" How so ?" askeJTTrederic, in some astonish- 
ment. 
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*< Have you never noticed," contmned his modi* 
er, " that those persons who will not take the trou- 
ble to think to any purpose, grow weary of every- 
thing, and finally weary everybody else by their 
emptiness and discontent." 

*^ But,** interrupted Frederic, ^ as so<m as they 
£nd time to think, or a subject worth thinking 
about, they can do so at any time." 

" No, no," replied his mother, " you are neatly 
mistaken there ; we are all the creatures of Imlnt, 
and a man who has never taken the trouble to 
think in die season of youth, can no more do so 
when arrived at middle life, than he who has kept 
his bed until the age of forty can rise up and make 
a pleasant excursion on foot to any place he 
chooses to visit. Besides which, the power of 
thinking is not merely given us to serve as pas- 
time for the present moment. It is a power, ev- 
ery effort of which has reference to the future, 
for by the habit of thinking in youth, we lay up 
treasures for old age." ^ 

"Oh, dear!" said Frederic, heaving a deep 
sigh,, as if the effort were a great deal too hard for 
him to make, or, as if old age were a ver^long 
way off, and a sort of thing he did not feel himseU 
at all called upon to contemplate just then. 

" I have one more remark to make," observed 
his mother, "and then we will return, if you 
please, to the subject with which we began." 

" And think about it, I suppose, until dinner- 
time," interrupted Frederic. 

" That will be as you are disposed," replied his 
mother, " for, mind me, I can no^ compel you to 
think r I can only advise, and entreat you, to cul- 
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tivate this one faculty of your nature, which, above 
all others, distinguishes you from the brute crea- 
tion. But I was going to observe, that persons 
who will not take the trouble to think to any pur- 
"pose, are always weary, and uninterested, for this 
simple reason : thai having glanced slightly over 
many subjects without examining one, nothing is 
new to them, nothing is fresh and enlivening and 
full of interest to them, as it is to persons who 
have made use of their own minds." 

Frederic now looked up into his mother's face 
with an expression of inquiry, for this very fresh- 
ness and interest was what he was perpetually in 
search of ; and he thought, as many foolish and 
mistaken persons do, that it was only to be found 
in a rapid succession of subjects, instead of in — 
what is one of the grand secrets of human life — 
making t]^ most of a few. 

It was^«vell for Henry Ashton, both as a pres- 
ent and a future good, that he was a thoughtful 
boy ; for he could thus amuse himself with his own 
reflections, while such discussions as the above 
were going on between his mother and Frederic ; 
and before they had arrived at any settled conclu- 
sion upon the subject at present under considera- 
tion, he had taken up the picture of a shepherd- 
boy reclining on a grassy bank ; and if his secret 
thoughts had been examined, it is more than prob- 
able he would have been convicted of a wish to be 
himself reclining on the banks of that flowing 
stream, while his peaceM flocks were grazing by 
his side, or wandering unheeded on &e distant 
hills. 

" I am constantly under the necessity of steer- 
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lag between two difficulties/' Mrs. Ashton 
accustomed to say ; " I have one son who thinks 
too much, or rather who mistakes musing for think- 
ing, and another who will not think at all. Thm, 
while I do my utmost to engage the attention ci 
the latter, the former is giving up his mind to some 
day-dream of his own, neither profitable to him- 
self nor others ; while, if I endeavor to interest 
him so as to excite him to useful action, the oth^ 
has probably escaped from me altogether, and is 
either at the top of the cherry-tree over my head, 
or running races with his dog across a neighbor- 
ing field. How clever," the good lady used to *dd, 
'^must those people be, who keep schools, and 
manage all the young gentlemen at once, by the 
same rule, even to the number of eighty or a hun- 
dred ! No wonder the march of intellect goes on 
so rapidly among us." 

" You have not yet told us," said H^iary Ash- 
ton, *' what is true greatness, and I almost think I 
know." 

'' Let me hear your opinion, then," said his 
mother, *' and that may help me to a clearer ex- 
planation of my own." 

" I think," said Henry, still gazing at the pic- 
tnre of the shepherd-boy, " that true greatness con- 
sists in living separate from the vulgar things, as 
well as the vanities of the world, and in thinking 
only of what is high, and beautifid, and sublime." 

A loud laugh from Frederic Ashton put an end 
to his brother's explanation of true greatness. 

" You have done it now, Henry," said he ; " if 
you mean that true greatness consists in lying up- 
on a bank all day, with one's eyes cast up to the 
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clouds, and never going home to eat one's dinner, 
or make one's self comfortable, no wonder there 
are so few people truly great. According to your 
notions, whatever they might be in mind, they 
would be little enough in body. Look here, 
Henry." 

And the boy threw himself, as quick as light- 
ning, upon the green lawn, in the attitude of the 
shepherd, and casting up his eyes, looked as sol- 
enm and as contemplative as it was possible for 
him to look under any circumstances. With a 
movement as rapid, he was again upon his feet, 
and, dashing his hand with what he considered a 
masterly stroke, upon that part of the picture where 
a warrior clad in armor was to be seen — ^** That's 
the fellow for me !" he exclaimed, while, retreat- 
ing a few paces, and flourishing his father's walk- 
ing-stick in the air, he put himself in the attitude 
of a warrior about to rush upon his foe. 

Accustomed to this kind of bravado, Mrs. Ash- 
ton and Henry took little notice of a performance 
which had about as much to do with what to them 
was true greatness, as the death-blow of the pup 
pet has with the stroke by which a hero dies. 

" If, my dear Henry," said his mother, " the oc 
cupation of your shepherd is supposed to consist 
of mere musing, of that dreamy sort of meditation 
upon the blue sky and saihng clouds, which has 
no reference to anything upon this earth, or the 
duties which devolve upon us as its inhabitants, I 
must say that I think the result upon character and 
conduct, in such a case, would be far indeed re- 
moved from that which is truly great. But if, as 
in the case of Sir Isaac Newton, you suppose him 
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to be engaged in contemplating, with the eye of a 
philosopher, the great and glorious universe around 
him, not only with regard to its vastness and its 
beauty, but to the simple haw and why of every- 
thing it contains, then I agree with you, that any 
one, though a shepherd, may still be a great man. 

" Truly great, I suppose you mean," observed 
Henry. ' 

" You mistake me there," replied his mother. 
" To be truly great, involves principles beyond the 
laws of matter, and which I should scarcely reck- 
on under the head of philosophy, as that word is 
most frequently applied." 

" But what did Sir Isaac Newton do ? or what 
did he discover ?" asked Frederic, " when he spent 
his time reclining upon a bank, with his eyes cast 
up to the clouds ?" 

" I am not quite sure," replied his mother, " in 
what attitude he was placed, or upon what object 
his eyes were fixed, when the first idea of gravity, 
as the cause of the celestial motions, was present- 
ed to his mind ; but it is said of him, that he was 
sitting alone in a garden, and that the fall of an 
apple to the ground was the cause of the first 
spark being applied to that train of ideas, reflec- 
tions, and calculations, the results of which are de- 
scribed by his biographer, in speaking of one of 
his works, as being * memorable, not only in the 
annals of one science, or one country, but such as 
will form an epoch in the history of the world, and 
will ever be regarded as the brightest page in the 
records of human reason.' Sir Isaac Newton, too, 
you may possibly remember, was at this time sit- 
uated on a farm in Lincolnshire, where the daily 
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movements of the mm were often traced' npon i&ar 
humble walls and roofs of the buildings he fre^ 
quented ; while, by means of pins and lines, he 
indicated the hours and half hours of his rude di- 
als ; and though his ostensible employment was 
then tending cattle, and going to the market at 
Grantham, he was often found studying mathemat- 
ics under a hedge, or gleaning fragments of sci- 
ence from old books, collected out of a gairet to 
which he had access. Thus, therefore, we may 
say of Sir Isaac Newton, that he was great in 
what he accomplished, not only because his aims 
and objects were great^ but because the di£$culties 
were great which stood in his way ; and he de- 
senres a still higher tribute of praise, because he 
was also great in his simplicity." 

" Great in his simplicity ?" exclaimed Frederic. 
^ That is more than I shall ever comprehend." 

" My dear boy," replied his mother, " I hope 
you. wUl understand this expression sometime, be- 
cause it refers to one of those principles of which 
I have already spoken, as being essential to true 
greatness. There can never be real simplicity of 
heart, where there is not some degree of meek- 
ness ; and the only meekness worthy the name of 
a virtue, ccmsists in an habitual sense of the noth- 
ingness of the creature, compared with the Crea- 
tor." 

" I am beginning to understand you better," said 
Henry, looking more thoughtful than before ; and 
while a blush, which his brother thought very ri- 
diculous and unmanly, rose to his cheek, he drew 
from his portfolio a sheet of paper upon which he 
had scribbled some verses of his own, which he 
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|)roposed to read to his mother, if Frederic would 
not laugh, or if he would do — what to him would 
be very much more agreeable — if he would run 
out and play. 

On no account, however, would Frederic run 
out and play just then, though at another time it 
would have been the thing he liked best in the 
whole world ; but, rubbing his hands together as 
evidently expecting some excellent sport, and lift- 
ing first one foot up, and then the other, as if in 
the act of running, without its speed, but simply 
because he was too impatient to stand still — 
** Come, let us have it," he cried, " let us have 
it ;" and he clapped his hands, as if encouraging 
his dog to run faster than the rabbit, of which it 
was in full chase. 

Under these inauspicious circumstances, Henry 
cleared liis voice, and began. His verses ran as 
follows : — 

THE HERMTPS HOME. 

The Hermit's home is lonely, 

Hid in the mountain cave, 
No roof to shield his hoary head. 

No sheltering boughs to wave. 

No birds to sing their summer song. 

When lengthening days b^^ ; 
No stars to glitter in his sky, 

When evening closes in. 

No welcome from the household band 

Of brothers, sisters, friends ; 
No smile of childhood's happiness 

Its cloudless sunshine lends. 

The Hermit's home is lonely. 
For pain and penance meet i 
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The lock hit eoneh, hit piUow eoUl 
The stone beneath hii £eet— 

He askf no more t the down j bed. 

The gold-embroidered yett. 
The sparkling bowl, were aU to hm 

But idle toys at best. 

The Hermit's home is silent. 

No sound disturbs its calm ; 
No edio, but the Toice of prayer. 

His weary bosom's balm. 

The Hermit seeks no passing diange,. 

To bring his thoughts relief; 
No tidings erer reach lus ear 

Of human joy or grief. 

The world is all shut out— and, free 

From every sordid pain, 
He folds that sacred page, and reads-^ 

Then thinks, and reads again. 

Thus glide the hours, from early warn> 

Till evening closes round ; 
When low the Hermit bends bis knee 

Upon the cold damp ground. 

While turning to that crucifix 

Above the whitening scull, 
With feelings deep, and hopes sublime. 

His fervent heart is full. 

Oh ! holy man, and blest as good. 

No grovelling cares are thine : 
Teach.me — oh teach me how to make 

Thy hopes and pleasures mine I 

Henry Ashton read these versea with a goo^ 
cteal of trembling hesitation, on account of what he 
was quite sensible might justly be called their 
want of merit as a poetical composition ; but not 
at all on account of thair want of right sentiments,^ 
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« jttrt views tf llie bighest aim of man's exist- 
ence ; and wlien he raised his eyes to his moth« 
el's countenance, it was in the hope that she would 
forget her criticisms of his poet^, in her approba« 
tion of his sentiments ; while Frederic, who had 
listened more attentively than might have been ex« 
pected of him, was occupied with neither. His 
ear had been caught only by the sound ; and his 
brother being a pretty good reader, he was really 
struck with admiration of the extreme cleverness 
by which so many lines could be made to rhyme 
— ^"though," said he, snatching up the paper to 
examine it again, " you have only made two lines 
in a stanza fit together, after all, I see." 

" Well, mother V said Henry at last, obliged to 
a^cipate the observation of Mrs. Ashton. 

" Well, son," she replied, smiling ; " you must 
not expect me to teU you to-day what I think of 
your verses as a composition. That will do for a 
discussion on poetry itself ; and I am afraid you 
will think me rather unfeeling, when I differ from 
you so much in sentiment, as to say I am appre- 
hensive your hermit would be a very useless sort 
of person ; and as such, very far from being truly 
great." 

^ I am glad you think so," exclaimed Frederic, 
clapping lus lumds again. " I was quite sure you 
would ; for what greatness can there be in lead- 
ing this kind of a hole-in-the-wall life, eating 
herbs, and munching acorns, and sitting on a stone 
from morning till night. I knew my mother would 
say there was no greatness at all in this." 

" Greatness there maybe,** observed' JVtoi Ash- 
Km, ^ though scarcely in the character you give to 
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it. There may be greatness, inasmuch as this 
kind of life is calculated to lead the thoughts out 
of the trivial and vulgar occupations of every-day 
existence, and, if under the influence of religion, 
to fix them upon heavenly and eternal things ; but 
still there is a higher greatness than this, which, 
while it is equally exalted above all that is vulgar, 
gross, or mean in itself, has reference to the hap- 
piness of others, and to the well-being of the com- 
munity at large." 

" Oh, now I understand you," said Henry, with 
some appearance of disappointment, *' you mean 
those people who make great discoveries, and take 
out patents, and get their names up as wonderful 
men." 

^* My mother means no such thing," said Frtf •> 
eric, interposing. '* She means those fine high- 
spirited fellows who go out on adventures." 

^* Such as Sir Walter Raleigh, I suppose," said 
Henry. 

" Oh, yes !" exclaimed his brother ; " that was 
a hero after my own heart." 

*' You have, indeed," said Mrs. Ashton, '* fixed 
upon an individual who possessed almost every 
requisite for true greatness. Enlightened in his 
understanding, intrepid in his, natural tempera- 
ment, he had the experience of prosperity to en- 
courage what was adventurous and bold in hi$^ 
character, and of adversity to strengthen and con- 
firm what was good^ Granting, then, that he was 
a great man in almost every sense of the word, 
perhaps you will tell me at what period of his life 
he inroved himself the greatest." 

" At that celebrated period," said Frederic, witb* 
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out a moment's hesitation, " when he cast his man- 
tle on the pomid for the greatest of all queens to 
tread upon." 

" Why so ?" inquired Mrs. Ashton. 

" Because," said Frederiq, rising into an atti* 
tude of great dignity, " it must have been so peat 
to have caught &e eye of his sovereign just then^. 
with all her ladies and all her courtiers standing 
round about, and envying him the notice that 
graceful act obtained." 

" Your reasoning," observed Mrs. Ashton, smi- 
ling, " is not very conclusive. You tell me Sir 
Walter Raleigh must have been great at a partic- 
ular moment of his life, because it was so great to 
do as he did just then." 

J' I do not think I remember the circumstance 
exactly," said Henry ; " perhaps youwill relate it 
to us again." 

" You remember, of course,^" said Mrs. Ashton,, 
" that it was in the early part of Sir Walter's life, 
1>efore he had risen into distinction, except as a 
soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman ; and that, with 
the feelings of a future hero struggling in his 
breast, he was panting for some favorable moment 
when the latent fire of ambition should be kindled 
into flame, or when some propitious circumstance 
should direct his energetic mind into a channel 
congenial to his tastes, and promising a career of 
glory and success. 

" You are also well acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the sovereign under whose auspices this 
career was to commence . Her partiality for hand- 
some men, and her love of splendid apparel, were 
scarcely inferior to her ruling passion tot personal 
5 
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admiration, and ihat kind of flattery wUcb ooft* 
Bisted in rendering her the highest hmnage, not 
only as a sovereign, but also to a woman. It is 
aaid to have been on die oecasi<m of Qneen Eliz- 
abeth's visiting Greenwich, that, in her passage 
from the royal barge, when surrounded by her bo« 
bles and officers, she came to a spot where dw 
ground was too moist for the foot of royalty to 
tread. At this lucky moment, the handscmie snd 
accomplished young Raleigh advanced, and, with 
an air of the most profound gallantry, gracefully 
cast from his shoulders a richly-embroidered clotk, 
and spread it upon the groimd at her majestjr's 
feet. The keen eye of Elizabeth was instandy 
fixed upon the noble figure of the youth, while 
with an air of complacency she trod lightly over 
the costly footcloth, probably thinking at the mo« 
ment how she could most appropriately reward aa 
act of deference so exactly in accordance with her 
habits and her tastes. As might have been ex- 
pected, the yoimg adventurer was immediately ad- 
mitted to the personal favor of his queen, which 
be was so fortunate as never entirely to lose da- 
ring the remainder of her life. I would now ask, 
in what respect you think this act was worthy ci 
being called great ?" 

" In no respect at all,*' replied Henry, "that I 
<;an see. I should rather say he was very foolish 
to spoil his handsome cloak for the sake of pam- 
pering the vanity of a plain woman who always, 
wanted to be thought pretty, and an old woman 
who wanted to be thought young." 

" It was unquestionably foolish in one sense," 
observed Mrs. Ashton ; ^* and no doubt this simj^e 
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act.mwakened the lidicule of the grvwew portion of 
the community, as much as it delighted the pria-^ 
eesa to whose vanity it was addressed ; yet, as an 
act of self-interested policy, it was sa well adapt- 
ed to insure the end he had in view, that we caa 
not withhold from it the praise of worldly wisdom,, 
though I know of no principle of true gnatness 
which it involves." 

" Certainly not," observed Henry. " If he had 
sold that costly cloak to purchase a dinner for a 
poor man, or wra^^ped it round an orphan child 
that was shivering with cold, I should think he 
had done a much more noble action." 

" You are right," replied Mrs. Ashton. " That 
which is done merely to gratify* low feelings, and 
at the same time to raise ourselves in the c^inioa 
of others, without any respect to real merits ought 
sever to be called great. But as Sir Walter Ra-^ 
leigh was really a great man, let me hear what is 
your opinion as to that portion of his life during 
which he was most deserving of being called so." 

" Let me see," sakl Henry. " Your question 
requires a good deal of thinking about, and I have 
a bad memory, and can not pounce upon the ac- 
tions of a hero as Frederic can." 

" I will help you, then," exclaimed Frederic ; 
" for I know now exactly what my mother means, 
and I know she will say I have guessed right,, if 
I fix upon the time when, taking advantage of the 
favors he had so cleverly acquired. Sir Walter ob- 
tained a patent to send out ships oft a voyage oi 
discovery, and to take possession, in the queenfai 
name, of such countriea as they might find." 
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* 

'< What country/' asked Mrs. Ashton, *< was dis- 
covered in this expedition ?" 

" Virginia !" exclaimed both brothers at once. 
^* I remember it," said I^Vederic, " because it was 
called afler the queen, in comjdiment to her un- 
married state." 

" And I remember," said Henry, ** the charactet 
of the land as first discovered was such that, in 
letters written home to Sir Walter, it was described 
-as difiusing around it a delicious fragrance with 
which the air was loaded,\as if those who ap- 
|>roached it had been in the midst of a delightM 
garden, abounding with all kinds of odorous flow- 
ers." 

" Perhi^s," said Mrs. Ashton, " you will esteem 
it among ^e greatest events of Sir Walter's life, 
that, by means of the colony which he establbhed 
in Virginia, tobacco was first inqport^ into Eng- 
land." 

" Not I, indeed," exclaimed Henry. " I should 
rather say, with Miss Mitford, that I am never so 
much inclined to forgive those who brought about 
^ir Walter's melancholy end, as when I think of 
his having brought into our country this abomina* 
ble weed." 

" In my opinion," said Mrs. Ashton, " Sir Wal- 
ter's true greatness of mind was never more shown, 
than when the tide of his fortunes was turned 
•against him, and we behold him a prisoner, await- 
ing, as he expected, the execution of his final sen- 
tence. The mild, yet manly spirit, which he then 
evinced, is such as to entitle him to the highest 
respect, while his truly Christian submission raises 
him above all human praise. As a woman, how- 
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ever, I confess my interest has often been most 
awakened by the expressions addressed to his 
wife, when he believed himself to be penning the 
last lines of his which wxHild ever meet her eye. 
His words are these : — 

" * You shall now receive, my dear wife, my last 
words, in these my last lines. My love I send 
you, that you may keep it whenl am dead ; and 
my counsel, that you may remember it when I amr 
no more. I would not, by my will, present you 
with sorrows — ^let them go into the grave vnth me^ 
and be buried in the dust. And seeing it is not 
the will of God that ever I shall see you more in- 
this life, bear it patientl]^; and with < a heart like 
thyself. Firsts I send you^ all the thanks which^ 
my heart can omceive, or my wcHrds can express^ 
fin: your many travails and cares taken for me^ 
which, though they have not taken effect as you 
wished, yet my debt to you is not the less : but 
pay it I never shall in thi» world.' 

'' Such was. the simple and affectionate style of 
address made use of by this great scholar, cour* 
tier, and hero; and then he goes on, with touch- 
ing pathos, to speak of the widowed state of her 
whom he was leaving : ^ To what friend to direct 
thee I know not, for all mine have left me in the 
true time of trial. Most sorry I am, God knows, 
that being thus surprised wiUi death, I can leave* 
you in no better estate.' 

" He then says how much of his worldly pos- 
sessions he had intended leaving her, and con- 
cludes with — ^ But God hath prevented all my res- 
otaiionBf even that great God that ndeth all in all. 
If you can live free from want, care finr no more-^ 
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the rest b but vanity. Love God, and begin be- 
times to repose yourself on him ; and therein shall 
you find true and lasting riches, and endless com- 
fort. For the rest, when you have wearied your- 
self with all sorts of worldly cogitations, you shall 
but sit down by sorrow in the end. Teach your 
«on also to love and fear God while he is yet 
young, that the fear of €rod may grow up with him, 
and then God will be a husband to you, and a fa- 
ther to him — a husband and father that can not be 
taken from you.' 

" At the conclusion of this letter we find the fol- 
lowing^ solemn and beautifiil prayer : — 

" * The everlasting, powerful, infinite, and omnip- 
otent God, who is goodness itself, the true life and 
true light, keep thee and thine, have mercy on me, 
and teach me to forgive my persecutors and accu- 
sers, and send us to meet in his glorious kingdom. 
My dear wife, farewell! Bless my poor boy; 
pray for me, and let my good God hold you both 
in his arms ! Written with the dying hand of 
sometime thy husband ; but now, alas ! overthrown. 
Yours that was, but now not my own — ^Waltbe 
Raleigh.' 

" From this near inrospect of deaUi, Sir Walter, 
was, however, translated to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the Tower, where, says his biographer, 
his love of study, his varied mental resources, the 
stores of observation he had laid up in his travels, 
and his experience of the vanity and fickleness of 
the world, all prepared him to enjoy retirement and 
contemplation. ' His mind to hun a kingdom was' 
I — a noble possession, stored with moral and intel- 
lectual riches, which rendered him, to a great de- 
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gree, independent of society and liberty. Those 
hours which before he had to steal from business 
or sleep, to enjoy his books or his studies^ were 
now all his own. No court intrigues ; no unsea- 
sonable interruptions ; no summonses from royalty; 
no busy progresses or brilliant pageants ; no delib- 
erations at the council, or discussions in the par- 
liament ; nothing of the excitement of war, or dis- 
covery, or peril, broke the even and tranquil tenor 
of his existence." 

" I should think he grew very dull and very 
miserable in such a situation," observed Frederic 
Ashton. 

" By no means^' replied his mother; " and here 
we behold the great advantage of having accus- 
tomed himself to think. Had Sir Walter never 
employed his mind until the period of his impris- 
<mment, which continued sixteen years, he would 
then have been a wretched man indeed ; but in- 
stead of sinking under his circumstances, which, 
contrasted with his early career of fame and glory, 
would have broken the spirit of an ordinary man, 
he roused himself to fresh action, and commenced, 
with his accustomed cheerfulness, his great work 
—The History of the World. 

Now tell me, Frederic, do you not think it is 
worth any person's while to take the trouble of cul- 
tivating his mind ; when habits of early reflection, 
and the expansion of thought which such habits 
produce, could do so much to enliven the gloom of 
a prison, and cheer the solitary moments of a man 
whom false friends and bitter enemies had deprived 
of all other enjoyments^ 
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CHILD. 

Hark ! mother, hark ! Is that the song of the 
tlurush, or the blackbird ? For I never can tell 
which it is, thej are both so full of joy ; they are 
pleased, I dare say, to be alive and awake again, 
when the bright morning comes ; and to find the 
same beautifiil trees and flowers all around them, 
which they saw before they closed their eyes to 
sleep last night. 

MOTHER. 

And not the- birds only, my child ; but even 
those very trees and flowers seem glad. And see 
how the lambs are skipping on yon sunny bank, 
an^ chasing each other among the fiirze and 
broom ; while the sober herds look scarcely less 
pleased to browse among the buttercups and dai- 
sies, cropping the short sweet grase^ and then ly* 
ing down as if to think bow peaceful and how 
pleasant are their lives. 

CHILD. 

And are not you happy, too, mother ? Or, do 
you like the evening better than the morning? 

MOTBBR. 

1 believe you have guessed my thoughts ; for to 
me the close of the day brings many pleasures, the 
morning many cares. 
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CHILD. 

But do you not like to hear the cawing of the 
rooks, the sparrows chirping their " good morn- 
ing" to each other, and the swallows, with softer 
voices, whispering what they want to say. 

MOTHER. 

Yes, all these are welcome and pleasant sounds, 
yet still I must prefer the evening, wheniiie rooks 
come home from the fields, flapping their weary 
wings over the old elms — ^when the sparrows have 
ceased to chirp — and when the swallows have 
dipped their feathers for the last time in the wil- 
low-shaded brook. 

CHILD. 

The busy bees too, that buz out of their hive as 
if all the business in the world was done by them ; 
the old hens that look so proud to teach their 
chickens how to take care of themselves ; and the 
laborers going out to work — you have forgotten all 
these, mother. 

MOTHER. 

No, I have not forgotten them; but I would 
rather see the industrious bee laden with honey 
flying home to its hive ; the hen gathering her 
chickens underneath her wings ; and the laborer 
returning home from his work, his children meet- 
ing him at the garden-gate, his wife preparing his 
evening meal, and the smoke of their cottage-flre 
ascending among the dark-green trees. 

CHILD. 

But the song of the birds, mother, and all the 
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8weet flowers that burst forth with the momingy 
you must have forgotten them. 

MOTHER. 

No, my child, I remember all these. But I re- 
member also, too well to forget its sweetness, the 
blackbird's evening song, when it seems to me to 
be rejoicing that another day has passed — another 
night has come. 

CHILD. 

Mother, decur mother ! you mnst be mistaken ; 
surely nothing^in creation rejoices that another day 
has passed, a bright and beautiful day, with all its 
enjoyments, which none of us could call back, even 
if we would weep and pray for it. 

MOTHER. 

Yes, my dear child. Such is human nature, and 
such the precarious hold we have upon earthly en- 
joyment, that many of us do rejoice when a day is 
safely over — wl^n those we love best are gathered 
round us and at rest, and we feel that the protect- 
mg care of a heavenly Father extends over all. 

CHILD. 

And is this the reason, then, why you love the 
evening best ; because it is safe and comfortable 
to retire to sleep? 

MOTHER. 

Not altogether a« you have described it; but 
rather because I feel that the human family is like 
a flock of wandering sheep, under the care of a 
good shepherd ; and that like these heljdess and 
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ibolish animalB, th^ would be perpetutUy goiag 
astray, did not die same good Sh^iherd watch orer 
them. 

CHILD. 

]3y day, as well as by night T 

MOTHER. 

Unqne^ionably. Yet the day has its tempta- 
tions, from which the night is exempt ; and as I 
have lived many years longer than you, I have 
learned to dread these temptations so much, that I 
am glad when the day closes, and my own little 
flock is gathered in for the night, and no lamb is 
missing &om the fold. The sweet flowers too, 
that rejoice your young heart, I have seen so often 
blighted in their bloom ; the birds that warble in 
the morning, I have seen so often wounded ; and 
tiie skies ^t were cloudless when the sun was 
rising, I have seen so often dark and lowering be« 
fore night ; that I have learned to look with fear 
upon beauty, and to listen with apprehension to the 
language of happiness. 

CHILD. 

But for one flower that died, mother, did not a 
hundred spring forth ? Or was the song of the 
morning less joyM because all the birds were not 
there ? If the clear skies became cloudy, did not 
storms pass away ? and did not the evening look 
brighter after the morning had been dark ? 

MOTHER. 

With regard to external nature, my dear child, I 
believe you are right ; for though we may waste 
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our regrets upon some particular charm tliit ur 
wanting in this world of beauty, we find that na- 
ture is ever true to her divine Master, and that 
nothing in the creation ever fades, or cUes, but to 
give place to fresh beauty and life. 

CHIIrD. 

Then you will love the morning as I do, dear 
mother. 

MOTHER. 

I do love the morning, my child, yet I repeat 
that the evening brings me more peace, and con- 
sequently more satisfaction. 

CHILD. 

I thought that evening had been the time to rest, 
and night the time to sleep. 

MOTHER. 

' Surely they are so. 

CHILD. 

Then ought we not to love the morning better, 
because it is the time to think and to work? Let us 
sleep when we are weary, and can serve God no 
longer ; but let us wake to think of his goodness 
and to do his will. If we have been unkind, un- 
grateful, or have sinned in any other way, nunm- 
ing is the time to prove that we are sorry. If we 
have never done anything to 'please God before, 
morning is the time to begin — and can any thought 
be happier, than that he has given us another £ty 
to love and serve him better. 
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MOTHER. 

You are ri^t, my dear child : you hare tau^t 
me a useful lesson. Though morning and evening 
are both lovely, though boSi have their pleasures, 
and both ought to fill our minds with, the goodness 
and the greatness of God ; yet to sleep, to rest, to 
feel that we are gathered under the shelter of his 
wings, is to be satisfied with our own good, rather 
than to seek his glory. Another, and a more im* 
portant part of duty, is to be willing to go forth at 
his bidding, to act or to suffer as may best promote 
the happiness of our fellow-creatures, and to look 
upon safety, and slumber, and repose, as blessings 
bestowed by his hand, to preserve and fit us for 
entering afresh each day upon his service. 
6 
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party feeling is such, that both their friends and 
their enemies say many things about them while 
living, which are not strictly true. Thus it seems 
almost necessary, before we can come to a right 
understanding of the merits or demerits of any dis- 
tinguished person, that all party-feeling, either for 
or against them, should have subsided ; and that 
the friends who over-estimated their virtues, as 
well as the enemies who would not believe them, 
should both have passed away from the eartht and 
have given place to other judges, whose unb&ned 
minds may be more willing, as well as more able, 
to render justice to the illustrious dead. 

Still there are facts in the experience of every 
one, with which prejudice, or partiality, can have 
little to do— facts, which in the case of great men 
belong to the political history of the country or 
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dietkie^ m iNflBch i(heylH^ ; and iHi^H, th 
fore,,.constitii^ not on^ some of the tM«t itfCere^*^ 
iiaf siibj^ctft of ' eonsid^risiticni, but «re A;llBo most 
iihportant tnkths ilddi wlikh to ittdLe' onr^lte^ ac^ 



* Iboiian PInlippe, dw ptenetA sovereign rf^Firaiice,- 
ilcft I2^:e^eittly'i5ftll^ the l^ltiz^n kM^, i«« ^ri- 
kmg exc^ptioii: id the rtd6,' that IdAgft «<id pHndev 
arie inot^ igno!rant than 6the/r m^n 6[ the eoitui^ 
and famiiiiBur idTairt of eviBTyi^ay-life--^)wing tti 
th^ ^Ithrated sphered iti wMch iftten fiiftncy i 
are '-. conipelled id niore, shimmy them dot, as k 
wblre, torn ^e social feUowiship of toaiydnd iA 
ff^^ral, and '&tts Bmidng their 't>b8erlMon8l^>M 
mibail iiadire to a compairatiyely imnow and paf)^ 
tiaTi^Jrcle; '; ' ' ' '"^' "■ /-^^ "- •; ■ ■-- ^'^ 
The fi>!lowin|^ anecdote of tk&'Vthg fflnatratet, 
ijili& bWn wor£, ^e dificireiice betweeh his pe^ 
thJdm fotiM ^es'of gotern^ient, aiid l&al 6f 
princes fai W^eneral i ^ An '.English ildblemaii hwr^ 
lii^'^hAd ihe htmox^ of dinu^ wi^ the king; i^ 
tiia^ nkcerenk^uoua manneir in' wM<ihrlii^ delights 
to ^&dtav himself from the^ tranfinels of stated 
mM con^nidoh was carried on as if It^t^eett 
ei^t!li!s, tmd his Inaajekty ^remarked, ' t^t he was 
file oi4jr j^ereiitf How in Europe fit tp filt a 
itp^nb,^ The noblietoan, somewhat stagger^ hj^ 
this piec6 of egotism, fbrci^ Inmseif fo v^ som6 
commonplace compliment ujpon the greJat tateht^ 
fbr government irluch his royal cftit^rtainet had 
always displayed, wheh the king bnrst into a ^t of 
laugnteir, and exclahned : *Nd, no, that is noj 
what } mean ; but longs ar^ at such a &tcdimt in 
<>uf da^, tbere is lid saying i^hat may^ hftpjpeii ; 
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tnd I am the aoly nKmarch wbo has deanad his 
own boots, and conld do it again.' ** 

The marriage of Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke 
of Chartres, fath^ to the present king, to the 
wealthy heiress of the house of Penthievre, was 
an event which, as far as human calculations 
might be depended upon, promised to be produc- 
tive of happiness and prosperity both to the parties 
immediately concerned, and to their posteri^. 
Many circumstances contributed to render this 
great alliance peculiarly hopeful in its results. 
The princess was high-minded, amiable, and gift- 
ed with uncommon abilities^ the duke was open« 
generous, and the supreme object of popular faTor : 
while their united fortunes formed the largest pti- 
rate estate possessed by any subject in Europe. 

Their (ddest son, Louis Philippe, Duke of Va- 
lois, was IxNm in the year 1773 ; and it is no tri- 
fling honor to the fenude sex, that from the age of 
eight years his education was conducted under the 
superintendence of a highly-gifted woman, who 
has left on record many delightfid and deeply in- 
teresting traits of character, as exhibited by her 
young and noble pupil, during those years of nat- 
ural and fiuniliar companionship whii^h they spent 
together. Indeed, the whole system of discipline 
pursued by his governess, Madame de Genlis, was 
such as to place the subject of it far above the 
rank of an ordinary man, in those moral and man- 
ly qualities which are not the less to be admired 
when they adorn the highest station. 

'^ How often," says this lady in the history of 
Ker own times, " have I congratulated myself on 
the education I gave him— on having made him 
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iMmfraoihtt eUldlMod aft tka priidpal modon 
langitagetf oil hamg meemKaaad bim to sttnre 
hittjwlf , whhoiit M8i8tBiio% to^ de^iao OFtiy kind 
of '^ffemmaey, lo sleep iutUtBelly om a woddea bed; 
merely oGorered with a adcai« mat ; to. faoe the mm^ 
oold^ and nan'r to habituate himaetf tt> faftiglie by 
daily practising violent exerdsea, ind by ffAom 
ftye or mx leaf^obea vidt laadea> aolea in Ub iiaiud 
wdlkr; and, lasdy, on haitiBg tanght.hiln vom^ 
branches of knowledge, and on haidng inapired 
lum widi a toate ibr traveling." - 

That die education of the yoang jxinoed mighl 
be really -adid and practioaly. the Duke? of Vatoia 
and falabrothera all ahansf >in the inalmctaoiia o&. 
Madame dexGenMa, had approfHdated to their^ nsQ 
a garden, which they.dug and plantftd.' with theiv 
owii hands, « German' bctuig vtheir Amoffi^m m 
these occi;qpationi9, during .iviach wibey a|ioke only 
thelaagnage of his cennuy ; ii^nle ai ^bnn^y an4 
in their evaiiing walk^ they uanaUy ^loke JSnglishj 
aiid «it anpper Italian. ^ ■> ? >> 

:Ia their talnhles through >the^i^aghboiiagcoiiiiT 
trjr, theo^ cdni{)6ini!(^>.wer^.<an^a|KHkacar^ a 
diemist^ wboae bUaiaani'.iiwaa lo iiiitvw^.the$@i m 
botany, and in'UiedB«^iiial nature: «o4 piopertief 
otpknta. The princfia wete^ridaocfrequ^n^ ei^* 
phfyedin^ mandhcturaL:oC aitiolea pf ^osneati^ 
utflily. : Weaying; haabdit«uJung, iQWI^v ^^ 
<kher'nieelttnkal^q>«nitioii^ filladji{>«ai^ a hi4>^ 
pyhoucoflheivlivea. ThoJ>nko^¥alpibho3Wr 
ener/^iar said 1» hme tiioMQA i^ 

era, he manufactured for the houae o^:.a>.vP!DPf 
i at Stf^IiMi^ii pm^mA atHibteJsith dl^w- 
6* 
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era, both eqnal to &e best tbtt could be porchated. 
The tools and instnmients idiidi these rational 
scholars were accustomed to use, as well as va- 
rious models (^ their woriuaanship, were presenred, 
at the close of their educatioii, in the gallery of 
the Palais -Royal, and after the Rerolution were 
exhibited at the Louvre. 

But the instances of kind and generous feeling 
recorded of the young duke, are such as reflect 
the greatest beauty upon his character ; and his 
many acts of unostentatious kindness are dwelt upon 
by lus governess with every demonstration (^ nat- 
tural and real satisfaction. During these excur- 
sions they were accustomed to ma^e to different 
parts of the country, it was discovered at one place, 
that he had secretly given all the uMmey he could 
procure to release a debtor from prison ; and on 
^e following day, being informed that a respecta- 
ble person, of whom he had known something, 
had been totally ruined in business, he besought 
his governess to send him a sum of money, si:^- 
cient to release this man horn his embarrassments. 
The letter which he addressed to Madame Genlis 
on this occasion, was preserved by her among her 
most precious relics. It ran as follows : << I pro- 
pose to deprive myself of my pocket-money to the 
conclusion of my education ; uat is, up to the first 
of April, 1790, and to devote that amount to be- 
nevolent purposes. On the first of each month 
we will decide the use that is to be made <tf it ; I 
beg you will receive on this subject my most sa- 
cred word, that I wish this to remain a secret be- 
tween us," 

No wonder that thesoi and other equally deli^^ 
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fill illustrations of cbaracter, should have given 
rise to the following memorial recorded in the 
journal of the governess for /that year : — 

" The Duke of Chartres has greatly improved 
in disposition d\uing the last year. He was bom 
with good dispositions ; he is now become intelli- 
gent and virtuous. He has none of the frivolity of 
his age : he sincerely disdains the puerilities which 
occupy the pursuits of so many young men ; such 
as fashions, dress, trinkets, trifles of all kinds, the 
rage for foUowing novelties. He has no passion 
for money ; he is disinterested ; despises glare, and 
is, consequently, truly noble : lastly, he has an ex- 
cellent heart, which is common to his brothers 
and sister, and which, joined to reflection, is capa- 
ple of producing all other good qualities." 

In the year 1787 a very extensive and interest- 
ing tour was undertaken by the governess and her 
young pupils, during which excursion they visited, 
among other places of celebrity, the rocky fortress 
of St. Michael, one of the most romantic objects 
in Europe. The first object of curiosity in thb 
place was the famous iron cage, in which prison- 
ers committed on lettres de cachet were formerly 
confined. When the young duke arrived at the 
scene where this horrible structure was exhibited, 
fifteen years had elapsed since the cage had been 
permanently tenanted ; though the prior who con- 
ducted them to the spot, and who acted as com- 
mandant of the fortress, acknowledged that refrac- 
tory individuals from the monastery and the town, 
had been confined there for four and twenty hours. 
While giving this account the prior could not fail 
to perceive me rising indignation of his youthful 
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vittten; he therefore loAmiMd them that Jt was. 
his intentkm, at bo Tery distant period, to destroy . 
this instrument of the cruelty of princes. An in^ 
tention to acccnrdant with the feelings of the ju- 
venile party, was hailed, with the utmost delist, 
and a request was instantly made that they might . 
be ]nresent at the scene of destruction. 

The d^noHtion of the iron cage is thus de- 
scribed by Madame Genlis, who was herself a 
witness of the act: *' A few hours before our der 
parture fropi St Michaers, the prior, followed by 
the monks, two carpenters, one of the Swiss of 
the castle, and the greater part of the prisoner^ 
(who, at ovs request were allowed to be present) 
accompanied us to- the vault contaixiing the horri- 
ble cage. In ord^ to reach it, we were obliged 
to traverse caverns so dark, that "we. had to use ' 
lighted flsH^ieaiix ; and after having descended 
many steps, we reached a frightful cavern, where , 
stood this abominaUe structure. It was surpri- 
singly small, and plaoed on ground so damp, that 
the water waaseen rmmiag imder it. I entered; 
with sentiments of horror and indignation, mingled 
widithe ideaaant feeling that at last— thanks ^ 
ray pupibH^na imfoftunate fnxj^ would ever agam^ 
have torefleet/with bitterness within its walls, on^ 
his own misfortunes •and ihe. cmelty of men.. The. 
Dvke of Ohartres, with Uw most touching, expres**. 
sion^ and #ith a strength ^beyond his years, gave 
the first Uow with Ms a^eto^Uie cage, after wmcht^ 
the' carpenters ci^t^down the door,, and removed,, 
some of the wdod. I have.nevec wit^e8sed,.any<K 
thing more afieeting th^ the. transports, the acchvt 
matunis^ aad the iq^uses of thafri34Mi^,|^duJcing;. 
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^s den^lhion. In iStie midst of the tumtdt, I was 
struck with the melancholy and miserable looks 
of the Swiss, who regarded the operation with 
evident s3rmptoms of grief. I mentioned this to 
the prior, who re^^ed, that the Swiss regretted the 
destruction of the cage, because he derived some 
fees from showing it to strangers. The explana* 
tion being overheard by the Duke of Chartres, he 
timied instantly round, and handing ten louis to 
the Swiss, said, '< In future, instead of showing the 
iron cage to travellers, you will have to point out 
to them the place where it once stood, and surely 
that view will be infinitely more gratifying to those 
who possess feelings of humanity," 

Happy was it indeed for the young duke, that 
his education in ev^ry way had fi^ed him for 
those reverses of fortune, which at an early period 
of his life, cast him forth upon the world depen« 
dant only upon his own resources, and upon those 
energies of mind and body, which never, under 
any circumstances, failed to support him with dig- 
ni^ and honor, both as a man of spirit and intelU- 
gence, and as die member of a princely house. 

The events of the French revolution are too 
much the subject of history, 4o be even touched 
upon in a brief notice of indkidual character, like 
this. It is enough to state, that in consequence 
of these events — of the many changes in the tide 
of popular feeling, of the violent disruption of nat- 
ural and social ties, and ef the consequent uproot- 
ing of public as well as private confidence, which 
necessarily followed, the Duke of Chartres, though 
already distinguished as a military commander, 
was compelled to escape from his unhappy coun- 
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t]^ witlKmt proteeti<m,'«nd •irid^ 

^f it w^'die interek of iJii¥hoiiad'ev«ff koomi 
Mm to ddM*6ttli6 young «xile^ and (drvfp lam back 
iQ^ih^tnirdf poqpidscr jtuigmentv-w^ liltie dMuneo 
6f ttiercy'aw^ted fcua, 4h>iirtlu>8e Uoody; aailMO^ 
ci6^ liieit, Who had taken the reist ef fovanmMH 
k^theiit own hasda. 

'' Compiled i» thednko nowwaa to Jake wmr^ 
jn^cbutioti to' preTest hik bein^ known m^ Aam 
t^ry ^imttieir, which' he* had ao* late^ travened 
lis ft iBUtf^^BsaM tmltery commander, we behold 
If^ witl^ooiy <m# hamvi, servant ibr hia eenpsftf 
ion^ travelling on foot; from place ta^pkce, nnd 
tefidiiig iK^th his -own hand 4he only vkarse' he le- 
kihed, lo <»der thftt hna aermnt, who was feeUe^ 
^d istifferittg frotoi indisposition^ mig^be oenv^ 
ed "with lew fatigue.' 

' "It w^ dmittg «ne of his exeuniOBS in dM' Abn, 
iR^e attended ^ihieiaithM iaeivnnt, thai Ae 
dbke inreisented hunself at the door isf the monasi 
tei^ o( St. GoAiBk^ ftnd asked for abater ftnd pra^ 
tecti^ for die'^ght^ /*' What da you want t^ aai^ 
^d a ^uehifii Mar ftom awmdow abore. '^ 8<line 
tidtiri^hmetit f<» my coni|Nmion and myself,'* xe>? 
f^ed th^ dtdce. ** My good young msn^'* replied 
Ih^ frijar,^lfir0 do not adtmit foot«fmssengeni heie." 
But ftdll the duke remoiffitratedy ea^nng, h» would 
pdy Whaierer was demanded. "JJojOo,^* said the 
c^^tichin again^ ^* that litde > iim is » good enough 
(br you," Mid, pokiting to an InnnUe ehed, wh^e 
edme mtdie^teera iirere eating their Alpine teheeee, 
he ddisieid the window upon his iHustrious visiteK. 
Among the^ many carious 'and inter<»^ing.eyenkB 
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which are related at haring occnrred to the noUe 
exile, during his wanderings in Switzerhuouiy it is 
not the least wonderful, that he should have bent 
his young and lofty spirit to the duties of a teach* 
er in the college of Reichenau, situated at the con* 
fluence of the Upper and Lower Rhine. He was 
admitted;i|>CO t]i^ijieSpybQs^^Atiit. his twenty-sec* 
ond year, after having submitted to the most rigid 
«XiwnuMiQi)i ^m^ m ^sapft^ .n&ip# w »^4 here 
ibev\r«imain0d:fbrvth6 spi^e ;0fvfAgH.mpi^.^« 
Jui«^fala,iu[iy^mei,^xf^pt,.tlwipre^M€^ c<J- 

J^^, ]^eai;bM)g geiQgff8^hy,iiis^Qi7,.t}¥» E^jM^i^ha^ 
iGa^y^h^ l9inguages» with ^wtMb^^QSt and oAfr 
Jbflranches.of ^di^ationM Hw^ to(EK,bevi>ot;4»fe^ 
tsttccfededie th« faithful di$<:lmge. of his apf4en^ 
d«ttaa,.bttt .he al«d in^irej^y.^Q joti^Atai^ f^lbfi 
^plftCAr with; sq high aj^)^t#emfbr))b^ ^^kpa^ and 
i^vutues, ^thai ^&6y: im{mj»t0d : hixn^^fi^it fkf^tyirilD 
ihs'iassmbl^-^.-Cwe. '■;,- ;^ ,_. ,,^. ^, . _, , j 
1 .Silt in du»^pe«ceM.lreWjeaft.ith»^4uib» 
ievred if. ^hetim^im^Mf imdliiiwte;^ ,«f l^M' 
•ibsr's u^usl sad intiioei; death. , 0v:#rwheljBied 
«nn^iaflUotion^ W.s0«^ reUef >i^ efaaii^e c^ 
•ewie^«ttirwiuitbistilqect set^^^ a^in^Hk 1m 
«raar^,dnoufh.JB«ayirf:die mofthflpt leiniiitiies itf 
Europe; visiting every Soenerweilhy: of. iosbisii- 
nottt^rand^in^Nraat i-.wtA^skg ^neitibM.^Ungei&Cnor 

4^& rode^and Jsin^le Siibitr^f^he .peejd^ aaio)iig 
«rhom heimssfkisled^im'f^ttaliieaiis^oandtbreiBi^ 
oiittthe..iriKdeio{iiis >penls ^imd jururagebs^ heepiag 
his e^r^wtj^ve BBBdi.opoiii.toi dbaerve nAua^^ 
wtand emoryithiiig'Whieh «oMd>add.>to..U^alr»aj3|r 
isBteBMM^d^ lBM(i4edge*:and infriTmafta>> had 
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" Love me, love my dog," said little Muiaime 
Greybum, one day,* as she drew her old faTorit« 
within her arms ; and when the first pleasure of 
her caress was over, she pressed him still more 
closely, with a somewhat altered look, repeating 
often the same familiar saying in a peculuur t<me 
of Toice, which implied that she was not altogeth^ 
satisfied with something which had just trani^ured. 

" Never mind," she added, patting the quiet ani- 
mal upon the head, and stroking down its shining 
hair, " never mind, if they do treat you badly, Nero, 
they would treat me in the same manner if they 
dared ; and though the steps are just washed, aiM 
you are forbidden to go in, we can sit more hap- 
pily beneath this tree than we could in the queen's 
palace. So never mind, old fellow, we will love 
one another all the better because nobody else 
cares an3rthing about us." 

Now Marianne's dog Nero, though a very faith- 
ful and afiecticmate creature, was particularly fcmd 
q( walking in and out of Mrs. Greybum's hand- 
some hall ; and it so happened on that day, that he 
had received a somewhat severe reprimand firom 
the servant, whose business it was to keep the hall 
clean, seconded by Mrs. Greybum herself, who 
bad called him a troublesome old creaturoi and 
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even threatened to have him sent away. But, 
worst of all, Mr. Greybum having come in while 
the various charges were being made against the 
dog, he had taken his whip from its usual place, 
and as -the terrified animal scampered away, had 
applied it, as Marianne verily believed, to the 
legs of her poor favorite. From such an accumu- 
lation of sufferings and wrongs, she had conse- 
quently escaped with her friend, to bemoan his 
distress, and to ponder upon the words of the old 
adage, " Love me, love my dog;" words which she 
very tenderly applied to her own case, believing 
herself to be a person deeply aggrieved. 

These trying circumstances decided Marianne 
Greybum upon writing immediately to her married 
sister, at whose house she was about to visit, to 
request that her dog Nero might be the compan- 
ion of her journey ;. and she added to this request 
a hope that for her sake he might be received and 
treated kindly by the family. 
, Some young people would have thought such a 
request rather an impertinent one to make, seeing 
that Marianne '^as not much acquainted with her 
sister's husband ; but the young lady in question 
was- a little too much accustomed to think herself 
and her own affairs of more importance than any- 
thing else, and therefore she sent of her letter 
without showing it either to her father or her 
mother. 

The answer that Marianne received was more 
favorable than might have been expected. Selina, 
for that was her sister's name, was not fond of 
pet-dogs, and Mr. Wentworth, her husband, had a 
decided objection to them ; but they had both ta^ 
7 
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ken into account the probability that Marianno 
might be dull at their house, where she could have 
BO young companions, and they therefore cordially 
agreed to comply with her request, and eyen sent 
an eiqpress invitation for old Nero, promising that 
he should be treated with all possible respect. 

" I begin," said Marianne to her mother, as she 
was packing up her trunk, '^ to think I shall like 
Mr. Wentworth, after all, at least better than I 
ever did befwe. It is really kind of him to ask 
my dog as well as me, and flattering too." 

*' I am afraid you think as much of the flattery 
as of the kindness," observed Mrs. Greybum. 
" Had I been in your place, I should hardly have 
taken him, notwithstanding the invitation, for you 
must be aware it is only given to please you." 

" And what can be so agreeable as to find peo- 
ple will put themselves out of the way to please 
you ?" asked Marianne. 

" Nothing," replied her mother. " But the ques- 
tion of importance in such cases, is, whether we 
will take advantage of such kindness, by inflicting 
upon our friends what must be an annoyance. 
However, I will consent in this instance to let you 
do as you like, because I want you to know from 
your own experience how kind and excellent a 
man Mr. Wentworth really is." 

" I dare say he may be both kind and excel- 
lent," replied Marianne, in a sort of under tone, 
^* IwU^ I don't expect to be able to like him very 
much, for all that." 

The fact was, Selina Greybum had ventured to 
choose a husband for herself, while her younger 
sisteor was at school ; and what was a still greater 
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offence, the excellent gendeman to whom she was 
noyr married, had always treated Marianne as if 
she were a girl, rather than a woman. Nay, he 
had even gone so far, and forgotten himself so en- 
tirely, as, on one memorable occasion, to take hold 
of her hand, instead of offering her his arm : an 
insolt to her dignity which she did not find it easy 
to forgiye. 

The nearest approach she had ever made tow- 
ard forgiveness, was on the occasion of her dog 
being invited ; and she therefore set ont in high 
good hmnor, accompanied by her father's coach- 
man, for the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, 
which, unfortunately for Nero, happ^ied lo be in 
the centre of a large town. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that, by a brother- 
in-law so kind and good, Marianne was received 
with the warmest welcome ; and though the day 
was rainy, and Nero had walked a ccmsiderable dis- 
tance along the streets ; though his long hair was 
dropping with mud ; and though he entered in this 
plight the beautiful hall of Mr. Wentworth's house ; 
he was kindly spoken to by the gentleman him- 
self, and even patted on the head, as he rushed 
past him to follow his mistress up Uie wide stairs, 
and over the rich carpets, which, like all the fur- 
niture of the house, appeared to be costly, elegant, 
and new. 

" Whatever shall I do with him 1" said Mari- 
anne, drawing back, really appalled at the aspect 
of the drawing-room, when contrasted with the 
condition of her dog. 

"With whom?" asked Selina. "Have you 
brought any one with you ?" 
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" Only old Nero," replied Marianne. 

" Oh ! you have really brought him !" exclaimed 
her sister. ** To tell you the truth, 1 thought you 
were joking all the time ; — and so dirty, too ! 
Whatever shall we do with him, indeed ? Went- 
worth is so particular. Dear Marianne, I do wish 
you had left him at home." 

" Love me, love my dog !" exclaimed Marianne. 
" I came to try you, and I see my experiment has 
failed. But without joking, Selina, I am sorry he 
should come up stairs in this dirty plight ; and if 
you will allow me, I will send him down with one 
of the servants." * 

" I hardly dare trust him," replied Selina ; " for 
though we may love you well enough to bear with 
him for your sake, my servants can notbe expected 
to do the sanie, and a sorry life he would have of 
it among them." 

Poor Marianne ! she was now very seriously 
distressed ; and instead of rejoicing in the invita- 
tion given to her dog, began almost to wish that 
her relations had not loved her, rather than that 
they should have shown it in such a manner. Mr. 
Wentworth, however, relieved her from the suffer- 
ing she was enduring, by telling her very candidly, 
that he had provided a lodging for her dog, where 
he would be treated with every kindness, where 
she might see him as often as she wished, and 
whence she might take him to accompany her 
in her walks ; " for," he added, very seriously, 
" you must see that, in such a house as this, with 
every disposition to make both you and your friend 
happy, it would be quite impossible to accommo- 
date him." 
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" I am quite store I shall never like Mr. Went- 
worth," said Marianne to herself that night, when 
she went to bed ; and when she awoke in the 
morning, her first thought was again — " I am quite 
sure I shall never like him." She thought, too, 
that as the day was fine, Nero might have been 
admitted into the house ; but there was no men- 
tion of him, and it is very probable that Mr. Went- 
worth went out to his business, without once re- 
membering that there was such a being in exist- 
ence. 

" I like him less and less," said Marianne to her- 
self, afler he was gone ; and she strengthened her- 
self in this impression as much as she could, by 
recollecting all that he had said and done, which 
she could in any way find fault with, during the 
short interval of their early meal. For one thing, 
and that was a very grave charge, Mr. Wentworth 
had read the newspaper, and one long column On 
education he had actually read aloud, during break- 
fast. For another, he had worn a pair of shabby 
slippers ; and for a third, he had paid no attention 
to what she was talking about with Selina, but had 
actually broken the tlu*ead of their conversation, 
by some observations upon the price of cattle in 
Smithfield market. 

It was in vain that Mr. Wentworth endeavored 
to overcome the prejudices of his young relative, 
by all the kindness he was accustomed to exercise 
toward those around him. Marianne had seen 
very little of the world, and had no means of judg- 
ing of such a character as that of her brother-in- 
law. Yet, like too many young and inexperienced 
people, she thought herself quite justified in dis- 
7* 
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liking bim, because he did not please her taste. 
Thus her behavior to him was not always respectful, 
and at times scarcely obliging. When he asked her 
to walk with him, she had either a headache or 
was tired ; when he read aloud to her, it was not 
the book she wished to hear ; when he drew his 
chair to the fire, in order to enjoy the pleasure of 
a social hour at the close of the day, she became 
silent, or conversed with others in an under tone 
on subjects in which he could not possibly feel an 
interest. 

Although, as an insignificant person, Marianne 
might do all this without committing any flagrant 
breach of good manners, yet there is a manner 
which so clearly implies an absence of interest and 
kind feeling, that is in reality more ofifensive than 
absolute rudeness ; and young people, who dare 
not be directly rude, will sometimes put on this 
manner toward persons, whom they would really 
admire, if they could but understand or know them 
better. 

'* I am afraid," said Selina to her sister one day, 
as they sat together at their work, " that you do 
not like my husband ?" 

''What makes you think so?" said Marianne, 
blushing deeply. 

" Your behavior implies it," replied her sister. 

" To be perfectly frank with you," said Mari- 
anne, '* I am afraid I do not." 

" Have you ever tried to like him ?" asked Se- 
lina. 

" What can you mean ?" said Marianne, looking 
up with astonishment. " Liking comes of itself, 
or not at all." 
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" I beg your pardon," said Selina. " We can 
not absolutely make liking, but we can cultivate it ; 
and there are sometimes strong reasons why we 
should endeavor to like those who are not person- 
ally agreeable to us." 

** Yes," replied Marianne, " I am perfectly aware 
there are. In my own case, for instance, it would 
be greatly to my advantage if I could like Mr. 
Wentworth." 

" I did not mean that exactly," replied her sis- 
ter. " Perhaps you will understand me better, if 
I repeat the old adage, ' Love me, love my dog.' " 

" An excellent old saying !" exclaimed Mari- 
anne, " and I wish all people would remember it 
as well as I do." 

" I was going to tell you how you might remem- 
ber it better," (Observed Selina. 

" What do you mean ?" asked Marianne, for she 
had not once suspected that the adage could be 
applied to her disadvantage. 

" I mean," replied her sister, " what I should 
have thought your love for me would have induced 
you, at least to try — ^to like the best and the kind- 
est friend I have in the world. I should have 
thought that your love for me would have induced 
you to suppose, that I could not have chosen such 
a friend as my companion for life, without he had 
possessed merits of which you might not perhaps 
be aware ; but, above all, I should have thought 
that your love for me would have been a sufficient 
reason for your treating my husband with every 
mark of respect ; and, even if you could not love 
him yourself, I should have thought you would 
have spared me the pain of feeling that you dis- 
liked him." 
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Marianne hung down her head with every ap- 
pearance of shame and humiliation, as her sister 
spoke these words. She was, however, of a frank 
and candid disposition, and she therefore confessed 
that she had been wrong in her behavior ; but 
again added, that her feelings were not at her own 
conunand, and that she could not, consequently, 
promise to like her brother better. 

" What is it you find fault with in him ?" asked 
Selina, who very naturally wondered that one, 
whom she admired so much, had not found favor 
in her sister's eyes. 

" I really can hardly say," replied Marianne 5 
'* but I think the chief thing is, he is such a man 
of business : I never did like mere men of busi- 
ness, and I never shall." 

" Dear Marianne," said Selina, very gravely, 
"you should be quite sure that you understand 
what you are talking about, before you pronounce 
upon any one in this manner. You compel me to 
speak of family matters in order to vindicate my 
husband, and to show you the folly of judging hast- 
ily of characters which you have no means of un- 
derstanding." 

" You must not mistake me, Selina," said Mari- 
amie, interrupting her sister, " nor suppose that I 
am unwilling to believe Mr. Wentworth an excel- 
lent man. I give him credit for a thousand good 
qualities, but still I must say, that a man whose 
whole soul is in business, who goes early in the 
morning to his counting-house, and comes home 
late, too tired to be agreeable, who never spends a 
day of pleasure, nor gives his thoughts to anything 
but pounds, shillings, and pence, is, and must be to 
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me, the kind of man who can neither excite inter- 
est nor affection.*' 

'* Marianne !" exclaimed Selina, ** you do not 
know what you say. When I married Mr. Went- 
worth, he was what the world calls a rich man, 
and only waited for a suitable opportunity for dis- 
posing of his business, before we should retire into 
the country to enjoy that life of leisure which, not- 
withstanding your low opinion of him, he is well 
calculated to enjoy. Two years ago my father 
fell into pecuniary difficulties, with which you were 
too young to be made acquainted. But for the no- 
ble generosity of Mr. Wentworth, he must have 
become a bankrupt ; but this brother, whom you so 
little understand, with a nobility of heart too sel- 
dom met with, determined, from that time, to con- 
tinue, and even to extend his arduous and lucrative 
business ; and he now works on as you see, from 
morning till night, never, as you complain, allow- 
ing himself a day of pleasure, in order that my fa- 
ther may retain his position in society, and that he, 
my mother, and you, may suffer no diminution of 
your accustomed enjoyments." 

** Is it possible V* exclaimed Marianne, for she 
was at once astonished and shocked at her own 
injustice. " Is it possible that while I was think- 
ing so hardly of Mr. Wentworth, I was actually 
living upon the fruits cf his labor ?" 

" It is as I have told you," replied Selina, " and 
I have made you acquainted with the true state of 
the case, in order that you may take warning for 
the future, and learn not to think and speak of per- 
sons whom you do not know, merely from the ca- 
price of the moment 5 that you may learn too, to 
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take in some measure upon trust, those wbom ydmr 
friends have found, after long acquaintance, to be 
worthy of their regard ; and that even before you 
can love them, you may at least behave kindly to 
them, for the sake of such friends, remembering, 
in connexion with what I have now told you, t^ 
old adage you are so fond of, * Love me, love my 
dog.'" 
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" I SHOULD like,** said Frederic Ashton to his 
mother, a few days after their conrersatioii on the 
mibject of " True Greatness," " to do something to 
make myself a name. I do not mean so much, to 
to be talked about, as to be seen. I should like 
to build some great castle that men would wonder 
at as they passed by, and from which I could look 
out upon the surrounding country ; and then, what- 
ever might be thought of me, merely as a man, I 
should hare a great establishment, and great in- 
fluence." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Ashton, " is it pos- 
sible you can wish to be the master of a great es- 
tablishment, when you hare not yet learned to 
master yourself?" 

" But, dearest mother," said the boy, looking 
half ashamed of his presumption, " you know, you 
can m^ter me ; for, however determined or self- 
willed I may be, so soon as I see that cloud upon 
your brow, and that look of sorrow about your 
mouth which makes you speak in a low, deep 
voice, as if grief was at your heart, I feel all over, 
I can not teU you how — but as weak and foolish as 
a little child ; and so vexed with mjrself, that I de- 
termine never to act contrary to your wishes 
again." 

" And how long," asked Mrs. Ashton, " do you 
generally keep tlus resolution V* 
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" Frederic had by this time crept round his 
mother's chair, and was extremely glad to find 
himself screened from her observation, while the 
last question was asked, and repeated ; but he was 
still more glad to see his brother approaching, and 
to have an excuse for running off to meet him, 
which he did at his utmost speed. 

" And would not you like, Henry," said he, " to 
build yourself a great house, like Eaton Hall, for 
instance ; that strangers would come from a great 
way off to see, and that all the world would talk 
about, and wonder at ?" 

" Let us see," said Mrs. Ashton, whom by this 
time they had joined, " how much either of you 
know of the history oif Eaton Hall ; for if you are 
ignorant with what name it is associated, either as 
builder or possessor, I do not see how either should 
in your estimation be so very enviable." 

" I know it is situated in Cheshire," said Hen- 
ry, " and not far from the river Dee." 

" And to what ancient family does it owe its 
original structure ?" asked Mrs. Ashton. 

The two boys looked earnestly at each other, 
but neither of them was able to reply, and their 
mother then asked them again, of what importance 
in the acquisition of a great name, could be^the 
building of a great house, when even in this in- 
stance, neither the present possessor nor the ori- 
ginal founder of this splendid edifice was remem- 
bered ? " But I will assist you," said she, " for it 
is of importance that we make ourselves acquaint- 
ed with every fact which history has recorded of 
the distinguished men, and celebrated places, of 
our native country. I have seldom," she added. 
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^' felt more ashamed, than on being appealed to by 
foreigners for those simple details relating to my 
own nation ; of which it seemed almost impossi- 
ble to them that I should be ignorant. Eaton 
Hall, then, the magnificent residence of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, was originally a plain brick 
mansion, built by Sir Thomas Grosvenor, the rep- 
resentative of that ancient family in the reign of 
William III. The family of Grosvenor, you are 
probably aware, is of very remote descent. Gil- 
bert de Grosvenor, nephew of William the Con- 
queror, having accompanied his uncle in the ex- 
pedition against England, on the latter obtaining 
the throne of the kingdom, had assigned to him 
the extensive and fertile lands now ornamented 
by this noble structure. In the reign of Edward 
III., although some of the lower part of the build- 
ing was retained in its original state, the entire 
superstructure was altered, and the whole enlarged 
to twice its former size. The design of the archi- 
tect being, to adapt the highly ornamental style of 
our old ecclesiastical edifices to the purposes of 
domestic comfort and utility, the whole aspect of 
the building was made to exhibit the same beauty 
of design, and richness of detail, which is so uni- 
versally admired in York cathedral ; while the 
interior is not less admirable, for its arrangement 
and adaptation, than the exterior is grand and im- 
posing. The mansion is constructed of light-col- 
ored stone, which contrasts beautifully with the 
deep and sombre foliage of the surrounding woods ; 
and it is principally regarded as presenting two 
fronts, each consisting of a spacious centre of 
three stories, terminating in octagonal turrets, and 
8 
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connected with wings of correiponding aichi* 
tectnre. 

" The east front is that represented by ^e pte« 
ture before you, and scarcely can a more splendid 
or elegant pile of building be imagined. The west 
front is entered beneath a lofly-vaulted portico, suf- 
ficiently spacious to admit a carriage. Through 
the vaulted arches, by which the grand saloon it 
entered, the visiter looks out upon the most pic- 
turesque landscape of the river Dee : and was 
while surrounded by the armcurial bearings of aa 
ancient and noble family, by portraits of the old 
Earls of Chester, and by all which ingenui^ and 
art could devise to perpetuate the glory and dis- 
tinction of the house to which this edifice belongs ; 
we gaze with no less deUght upon &e simple 
beauties of nature, upon the fields of waving com, 
and the cottages of the peasantry, studding ^e 
hill-sides here and there, and reminding us of dM 
mutual dependance of the rich and the poor ; the 
one affording protection, and the other labor, jfbr 
the advantage and benefit of bo&. 

" Henry," said Frederic, his eyes flashmg witk 
animation, " when do you think we shall be rich 
enough to buy land, and build ourselves a great 
house like this V* 

" When we are both Earls Grosrenor," said 
Henry laughing. 

'< Nonsense," exclaimed Frederic with impa- 
tience, " I don't mean to be laughed out of my pur- 
pose. I heard it said one day that whatev^ a 
person undertook with sufficient determinaticmy 

Provided he had no physical defect to hinder him, 
e could accomplish. Now, mother, and now. 
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Henry, laugh as yon will, I do int^ad to ma^e this 
my great object — ^to do something that may be ac* 
tually seen, in order that I may be remembered 
when I am dead." 

" But you forget," said Henry, " that neither you 
nor I recollected, until my mother told us, either 
who was the builder, or who was the owner of 
even this splendid house ; and I think you and I 
are not very likely to build one larger." 

" Ah ! Frederic," said Mrs. Ashton, " you should 
have been my companion a few weeks ago, when 
I made a tour with some of my friends through a 
part of Cornwall. One of our excursions was to 
visit the ruins of Restormal Castle, and I confess 
it was a melancholy feeling to me, as I stood upon 
the spacious ground which this edifice had once 
covered, and saw there stately trees usurping the 
place of shattered and crumbling masonry — ^it was 
a melancholy feeling to reflect how little could 
now be learned of the early history of this ruined 
pile, the name of whose founder is forgotten, and 
whose origin is unrecorded. 

" All that we learn from history of this dilapida- 
ted castle is, that it once belonged to the Earls of 
Cornwall ; but as early as the reign of Edward 
HI. it is described as being considerably out of 
repair. Those who set their hearts upon being 
remembered for their great possessions, their pla- 
ces of strength, or their princely dwellings, should 
go and meditate beneath the arches of that ancient 
Tuin, of which an old writer sayis, in his quaint 
language : * The whofe castle beginneth to moUrn, 
and to wring out hard stones for tears, that she 
tfaRt was embraced, visited by, and delighted great 
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princes, is now desolate, forsaken, and forlorn: 
the cannon needs not batter, nor the pioneer to 
undermine, nor powder to blow up this so famous 
a pile, for time and tyranny hath wrought her deso- 
lation.' 

" Now tell me, Frederic, whether you do not 
think it would be better to do something for the 
good of your fellow-creatures to be remembered 
by, than to build a splendid house, or to fortify a 
castle ?" 

" And perhaps you might have your splendid 
mansion too," said Henry, " and call it a castle, if 
you prefer the name, like Sir Richard Arkwright." 

" Sir Richard Arkwright !" exclaimed Frederic, 
with the utmost contempt, " what ! and be remem* 
bered by my spinning-jennies ?" 

" I wish you may be remembered by anjrthing 
half as useful," observed Mrs. Ashton. " But let 
me advise you to think again, Frederic, before you 
give way to this most unreasonable disdain. — 
Think again upon what is the state of the country 
in which we live, and what the character of the 
society among which we move. The men of the 
present day, especially those with whom we asso- 
ciate, are no longer heroes, adventurers, or even 
warriors. But they are not the less men of enter- 
prise, and noble daring; for there is more real 
courage than you perhaps may be aware of, in 
working out those principles of science which are 
neither received nor understood by people in gen- 
eral, and which consequently are opposed by pre- 
judice, and vilified by slander. 

" Sir Richard Arkwright, whom you presume 
to despise as a mere mechanic, possessed the sin- 
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gular excellence of acting with prudence, energy,^ 
and good sense, in the two extremes of low and 
high station, first as an humble workman at Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire, where he followed the occupa- 
tion of a barber ; and afterward as a gentleman 
of princely fortune, in which character he was as 
mbch distinguished by his good feeling, and good' 
taste, as he had been in his humbler lot by inge- 
nuity, industry, and perseverance." 

" And do you think, mother," said Frederic, still 
retaining his expression of contempt, " do you 
really think that I would become a barber, even 
if by that means I might gain a name ?" 
^ " I dd not pretend to say," replied Mrs. Ashton, 
" that you could add anyfidng to your dignity or 
your merit by becoming a barber now ; neither 
should I recommend the particular occupation to 
any one, as a step toward greatness ; but I do 
wish you to understand, that it is of no more con- 
sequence to a really great man to have been a bar- 
ber, than it is to you that at some time or other of 
your life you have stitched a button on your own, 
or your brother's waistcoat. Neither that particu- 
lar act in you, nor the shaving of men's beards in 
the case of Sir Richard, were a part of character ; 
they were distinet acts, which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it was your duty to do, but which re- 
flected neither honor nor dishonor upon your 
conduct in general. 

" By persons of good sense, and right feeling, 
it can never be mentioned as a reproach to Sir 
Richard Arkwright, that the sphere of his occu- 
pations was a lowly and obscure one, at the same 
time when his active mind was engaged in devi- 
8* 
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, sing those great improyements in the machinery 
of his country, for which the nation at large is in- 
debted to him as having opened a mine of wealth, 
never to be exhausted, until its industry shall have 
ceased. Alone, and unaided except by ideas de- 
rived from the suggestions of those who had gone 
before him, this wonderful man projected a ma- 
chine to facilitate the spinning of thread, which, 
however, his own means did not enable him to re- 
duce to practice ; while those whose pecuniary 
resources were sufficient for this purpose, afraid 
of failure, refused to assist him with their capital. 
Still, however, in spite of all difficulties, he perse- 
vered ; and at length succeeded so far as to at- 
tract the attention of some individuals who had 
discernment enough to see that his machinery was 
at least worth a trial. Every succeeding experi- 
ment was attended with a certain degree of failure, 
arising from contingencies which had not been 
anticipated ; but still, among the taunts and the 
ridicule of minds less comprehensive than his own, 
the humble but determined workman persevered ; 
and it was only after the lapse of many years, and 
a long series of progressive improvements, that 
the great object was attained, and that series of 
machinery constructed, by the employment of 
which, a portion of British manufactures till then 
exciting no very considerable notice, began to be 
regarded as a source of inexhaustible prosperity 
and wealth. 

" Now do you not think with me, Frederic, that 
such a man deserved to build himself a splendid 
mansion, and to call it a castie too 1" 

" I do," said Frederic ; " but had I been in his 
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place, I would have built a far more splendid man- 
sion than Willersley Castle in Derbyshire appears 
to be ; for I suppose he was very rich." 

" In this, as in other things. Sir Richard show- 
ed his good sense, by not aiming at too much. It 
is a curious fact, that in the choice of a situation 
for his residence, he exhibited also that energy 
of character, and that determination not to be de- 
feated by difficulties, which characterized the 
whole of his career. Although the exact spot se- 
lected for the erection of Willersley Castle, was 
originally occupied by a vast rock, even this cir- 
cumstance presented no insurmountable hinder- 
ance to one whose whole life had been a succes- 
sion of efforts, ultimately crowned with their re- 
ward. At the cost of three thousand pounds, the 
removal of this rock was accomplished : and al- 
though, during the erection of the building, it was 
once almost entirely destroyed by an accidental 
fire. Sir Richard, by whose ingenuity the whole 
structure was arranged, steadily pursued his object, 
and finally succeeded in making himself the mas- 
ter and occupant of a noble mansion, no less re- 
markable for its simplicity, than its elegance. 
This beautiful edifice stands on the southern 
side of an eminence which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Derwent, in its romantic course 
through Matlock Dale." 

" My favorite hero," said Henry Ashton, turning 
to another engraving, " was satisfied with a less 
magnificent residence, though, for its beautifiil and 
commanding situation, it could scarcely be sur- 



" Who is your favorite hero ?" asked Frederic. 
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" A simple-hearted, and unassuming man ; yet 
one whose true heroism has never been disputed." 

" One of your lack-a-daysical-poet sort of peo- 
ple," said Frederic, " I suppose ; with a slouched 
hat, a drooping feather, and a threadbare coat." 

" The very reverse of your description," said his 
brother — *'a man who neither feared death, nor 
left, when he died, the least trace of disorder 
among his public or private affairs ; one who was 
ever ready to obey the call of his country, either 
in the senate, or the battle-field ; and who, after 
earning the laurels of a conqueror, could retire to 
his peaceful residence on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, to cultivate the arts of rural life, and the so- 
cial affections of a private and domestic man." 

" You mean General Washington ?" exclaimed 
Frederic. 

" Now, mother, we have thought of a great 
man at last, who left behind him a name worth 
having." 

" Yes, my children," replied Mrs. Ashton ; " but 
you must remember, that he did nothing simply 
for the sake of obtaining that name. His objects 
were of a higher order, and such as justly obtained 
for him the distinction of a hero ; they were the 
welfare of his country, and the good of his fellow- 
creatures at large. For this he sacrificed his re- 
tirement, his health, and his repose : for this he 
was willing to sacrifice his life, had it been re- 
quired. 

" On visiting the residence of General Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon, as it is now exhibited to 
strangers, one of the most interesting objects which 
strikes the eye of the cunous, is an old and rusty 
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key, enclosed in a glass frame, and suspended 
from the ceiling of the hall. It is the key of the 
French Bastile, and was sent to General Wash- 
ington by his friend and fellow-soldier, Lafayette. 
Beneath it is suspended an engraving of the dem- 
olition of that prison by an infuriated people, an 
event which forms a conspicuous scene in the 
tragedy of the French revolution. 

" But the simple tomb of Washington, inscribed 
only with his own name, and placed exactly in 
the spot where he had often expressed a wish to 
be laid, is, of all others, the most interesting relic 
which remains. The sarcophagus in which his 
ashes are enclosed, is of white marble, of the an- 
cient Roman form, with a flat cover, on which an 
eagle is sculptured in relief, and beneath it the 
word ' Washington.' Close beside this, is ano- 
ther sarcophagus of the same material and form, 
containing the ashes of his wife, who died soon 
after him. The only inscription to be found upon 
this monument, is * Martha, the consort of Wash- 
ington.' " 

And what else could have been desired ? For, 
was it not enough of eartl^y distinction to have 
been the chosen companion of such a man, the 
sharer of his joys, the soother of his sorrows ; and 
at last to sleep with him beside the banks of that 
broad river on which his eye was wont to gaze, 
when he retired from the pressing avocations of 
public and private life, " to converse with his own 
heart, and be still ?" 
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How shall we spend this evening? or, what 
shall we do in the dark hour ? are questions which 
not unfrequeutly occur toward the close of a win- 
ter's day. 

Lady Caroline Grey had her own opinions as to 
the hest manner of spending this portion of time ; 
but as she knew that experience was more con- 
vincing than argument, she determined to let the 
young people under her care try their own plans, 
in order that the one finally adopted might have 
the advantage of being chosen by unanimous con- 
sent. The little party who composed her fireside 
circle, during the Christmas holydays, consisted 
of her own two daughters, Fanny and Ellen, and 
two nephews and a niece, whose parents were 
abroad. 

But first let us look in upon the family before 
the arrival of these much-wished-for guests, and 
hear for ourselves what were the ideas entertained 
by these young people of the happiness of a win- 
ter's evening. 

" Mamma," said Fanny, as she sat on her 
mother's lap, holding her foot in no very lady-like 
position, " we shall do nothing but play when our 
cousins come, shall we ?" 

*' Oh ! no, dear mamma," exclaimed Ellen, who 
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hftd climbed upon her mother's chair, and was 
looking over her shoulder, ** we shall do nothing 
else but play then; and I shall sit up an hour 
longer, ^t I may play so much more ; shall I 
»ot, mamma ?" 

*' Is ^t you, Ellen ?" said Lady Caroline, look- 
ing round, " you, who always begin to rub your 
eyes, and complain that the candles grow dim, be- 
fore eight o'clock ?" 

Little Ellen hid her face on her mother's shoul- 
der, for she knew well how often she was found 
asleep in the nursery, long before that hour ; but 
Fanny went on, settling all the affair of her cous- 
in's visit, counting her fayorite games upon her 
fingers, and arranging, as she diought, for the 
whole time of their stay to be one season of unin- 
terrupted happiness. 

" That you should do your best to promote the 
enjoyment of your visiters," observed Lady Caro- , 
line, " is perfectly right ; and in order to do this, 
it is also right to think for them beforehand ; but 
suppose we consult them, as well as ourselves, for 
some of them are older than you, and all may not 
be so fond of play as you and Ellen." 

On the following evening, therefore, about the 
same hour o( the day, when the shutters were 
closed, and a bright fire was burning, Lady Caro- 
line proposed, that, as many hours still remained 
of what some persons considered the pleasantest 
part of the day, they should enter upon some occu- 
pation or amusement in which all could join. 

The little visiters, of course, being not yet quite 
settled in their new home, felt rather backward in 
making any choice, but Fanny, considering herself 
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as chiefly responsible for their entertainment, had 
no hesitation in proposing that the evening should 
be spent in play. 

" Wait a moment, Fanny," said Lady Caroline. 
" Your cousins, I dare say, are too polite to dis- 
pute this point with you, especially if you insist 
upon it so earnestly ; yet, after all, they may have 
some choice of their own." And she then turned 
the conversation, so as to endeavor to find out 
what were their peculiar or individual tastes. 
** My little girls," she added, ** care for nothing so 
much as play, and I am quite satisfied that they 
should sometimes be as much in earnest in their 
play, as they are at other times in their learning. 
But you, I hope, are able to make a wiser choice, 
and if you will be kind enough to say what it is, 
I am sure we shall be happy to act upon it for this 
evening at least." 

" My cousin Fanny," said the oldest boy, " has 
already said what is her wish : suppose we act 
upon that for one evening, and try how it an- 
swers, we shall ihen be better able to judge for 
the next." 

** You are right," said Lady Caroline. " This 
evening, then, we give up to play." She then 
laid down her work, and asking her niece to assist 
her in removing the fancy ornaments from the ta- 
bles, prepared for giving herself up, like the rest, 
to a whole evening of play. 

For some time Fanny's plan answered wonder- 
fully, and the interruption of tea only made her 
more impatient to commence operations again. 

£ven the politeness due to visiters gave place in 
her mind to brilliant visions of half-forgotten games, 
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80 that inslead of handing their cups, and helping 
them to what was on the table, she could think and 
speak-of nothing, but how these games were to be 
pkyed, whether their party consisted of a suffi-* 
cient number, or who should be the first to go out, 
while the secret to be guessed at was whispered 
round the room. 

Lady Caroline, who*- really enjoyed the romp- 
ing of children when not carried -beyond the bounds 
which health and natural enjojrment demand, was- 
hy this time perfectly satisfied *with her share of 
the evening's amusement ; she therefore retired 
for a while to her own roomj- after charging the 
juvenile party not to aUow their lively spirits to 
carry them beyond all bounds- of reason, or all re- 
gard to the comfort and order of the apartment,. 
now entirely given up to their use. 

Lady Caroline was soon occupied with her owa 
affairs ; so much so, that she only listened occa- 
sionally to the merry sounds in the room below, 
which, however, grew considerably more boister- 
ous, until at last they were interrupted by a tre- 
mendous crash, to which succeeded instantaneous 
silence; 

Lady Caroline Grey was not one of those mothers 
who attach as much importance to the fracture of a 
piece of china, as to the breaking of a moral law ; 
yet she was truly sorry — and she- showed by her 
countenance that she was so — ^to find that a china 
vase, the gift of a parent long since deceased, was 
laid in scattered fragments on the fioor. Could 
the whole of ihat evening's enjoyment have been 
gathered into one moment, it would have been far 
from equal to the distress which was now written 
9 
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upon every face ; yet Lady Caroline reproftclwA 
no one, made no inquiry into how the accident had 
happened ; but feeling that as much Uame attach* 
ed to her own carelessness in leaving the room, as 
to that of the little party who remained, she stooped 
down to gather up the broken fragments, simply 
remarking, '' My poor father gave me this china 
vase the week before he died." 

" And«now," she added, after taking up the last 
piece, " there is nothing left to hurt you. You can 
play again, only do so a little more moderately. 
But what is the matter with you, Ellen ? It is far 
from bed-time yet, and you know I have given you 
leave to sit up an hour longer than usual/' 

The fact was, little Ellen was comjdetely tired, 
and, bmying her face in her mother's lap, she gave 
way to a burst of childish tears, the natural conse- 
quence of her over excitement. Fanny, too, was 
looking but little disposed to renew her play, for 
she knew the treasure this vase had always been 
to her mother ; she knew also that she herself had 
had no hand in breaking it, but that she had often 
warned her cousins from going into that comer of 
the room ; yet at the same time she shrunk from 
throwing the entire blame on them. They, on the 
other hand, stood silent and abashed, supposing 
that the anger of their aunt was only suspended for ' 
a season. And thus the evening closed — a whole 
evening of play, which Fanny had always regarded 
as equivalent to a whole evening of enjojrment. ^ 

" I think," said Lady Caroline Grey, when the 
little party were met again around her fire at the 
dark hour on the following day, " I think Fanny's 
whole evening of play has not been quite so suc- 
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cessfiil as she anticipated. It answered reiy well 
for a while, and during one hour we all enjoyed it ; 
but amusement may be spun out until it becomes 
absolutely wearisome, and when our natural spirits 
are worn out, and we have recourse to noise and 
violence, or indeed to any other forced means to 
make us merry, pleasure is sure to end in disap- 
pointment, and mirth not unfrequentfy in accident 
or distress." 

" Oh yes, dear aunt," said James, the older boy, 
who now felt a little ashamed of the childish part 
he had acted, " you are perfectly right. We will 
not be so foolish and inconsiderate again. If you 
will give me leave to choose for this evening, I 
think I know what will please you better, and 
make us all more happy." 

James was consequently allowed by the unani- 
mous consent of the company to have his choice, 
and he proposed, with considerable importance, to 
tell stories. 

" What ! for the whole evening ?*' asked Ellen. 

" And win you tell them all yourself?'* inquired 
Robert. 

Both questions were answered without hesita* 
tion in the afltoiative ; but before he was permit- 
ted to begin, one tried to stipulate that the stories 
should be short ; another, that they should end 
well ; a third, that all should take a part in their 
recitsd ; a fourth, that any one who was tired might 
be allowed to go out of the room. 

Poor James ! these stipulations would have been 
rather discouraging to a mind of less enterprise 
than his ; but he commenced his task, nevertheless, 
with considerable energy ; and whether he had his- 
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stories ready, or they were made up on the spur 
of the moment, he certainly was at no loss for in- 
cidents, both extravagant and strange. He had, 
however, a slow stammering way of relating them, 
which tired everybody but himself; and as his 
stories had no moral, and no design in them be- 
yond the amusement of the moment, when they 
failed in that, they failed altogether. 

A story-teller may generaUy judge of his own 
skill by the effect he produces on his audience. 
Had James looked round, even before one hour 
liad elapsed, he would have seen that Ellen was 
asleep, that Fanny was playing with her dog, and 
that his brother and sister were whispering and 
laughing, without hearing what he said. This 
evening's amusement was therefore considered a 
failure ; and James, endeavoring to bear his dis- 
appointment with a tolerable grace, proposed the 
next day, that his sister should be the one to 
choose. 

Now, his sister, though a modest girl, had one 
.prevailing taste, which she was too apt to suppose 
that others were influenced by as weU as herself ; 
.she therefore proposed, without hesitation, that the 
evening should be spent in looking at pictures. 

Little Ellen clapped her hand at this proposal, 
and Fanny too was pleased ; James was glad to 
join in anything that might cover his defeat ; and 
Robert exclaimed, " WeU done, Emma, you have 
made the best choice of all." 

Lady Caroline Grey was of the same opinion, 
more especially as she wanted to be at liberty that 
evening to write letters, and she thought i£ the 
^oung people were welt- and quietly amused, she 
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eo\M write in the same rocHn with them ; for she 
had not so far forgotten the china vase as to trust 
her excellent collection of engravings entirely to 
their hands. She therefore took her seat at an- 
other table, only looking sometimes toward the lit- 
tle party, to see that they did no injury to the pic- 
tures at which they were looking. 

To turn over a large portfolio of pictures without 
interruption or restraint, had always been regarded . 
by the little girl who now took the lead in this- 
amusement, as the greatest happiness she could 
enjof ; but there were now so many heads pushed 
together over the same piece, so many arms leaned 
upon the table at one time, and so many opinions 
given upon the same thing, that her annoyance was 
at least equal to her pleasure, and she sometimes 
thought even more. Ellen, fw instance, would 
touch everything she pointed at ; Fanny would lay 
her hand flat upon the faces, and make the compa- 
ny guess whether they werer old or young ; James 
would hold each picture a certain length of time 
before he suffered it to be passed on ; while Rob- 
ert called her heroes " fine fellows," and cared for 
nothing but dogs and horses. At last, when the 
evening was not more than half over, her annoy- 
ance had so far overcome her pleasure, that she 
called to her aunt, and told her she thought it 
would be better to put the portfolio away. 

" Why so, my dear ?" said Lady Caroline, sur- 
prised at such a request from her niece. 

" Because nobody either knows or cares any- 
thing about the pictures, except me," was the reply. 

" Then why do you not explain them to the oth- 
ers ?" asked her aunt. 
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The fact was, the little girl was fond of pictures 
only because they pleased her eye. She under- 
stood little more about their meaning than the rest, 
but she had put herself into a bad humor, because 
they did not see and value them as she did : and 
so this evening's amusement also was a failure, for 
even pictures quickly tire, when we know no 
moral, no meaning connected with them. 

There still remained two of the juvenile party 
who had not made their choice, Robert and Ellen. 
It was of course the part of the former to speak 
first, and he fearlessly declared that he knew of a 
thousand ways of spending a winter's evening 
pleasantly. 

" Then tell us one," said James, who had not 
found it quite so easy as he had anticipated. " Teli 
us one, and we will try that first." 

" Why first," said Robert, " if it was daylight 
and summer-time — 

" Daylight and smnmer-time !" exclaimed all at 
once — " we should easily know what to do then." 

" If I was at home then" — said Robert. 

" No, no, that will not do," said his sister, " you 
told us you knew a thousand ways of spending a 
winter's evening pleasantly, and now you fly off to 
summer, and home, and nobody knows what." 

" And so I do," repeated the fearless boy again ; 
yet still he went on enumerating all his favorite 
amusements ; all which, however, were as foreign 
to the comfort of a winter's fireside, as the cold 
snows which lay upon the ground, to the sunshine 
and the flowers of summer. Robert was therefore 
judged incompetent to choose, and little Ellen was 
called upon to make her election for the following 
-lay. 
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# 
* **I am quite afraid to choose," said tlie little 
child, looking round her with more timidity than 
any of the others had evinced. " I am quite afraid 
to choose, for we neither liked Fanny's play, nor 
James's stories, nor Emma's pictures long ; and as 
I am the youngest, and know the least, how is it 
likely I should please you all ?" 

" But you can say something, my love," said 
Lady Caroline, " though you are a little child." 

" Tlten I will make a choice, dear mamma," re- 
plied the child, " and it shall be this — that» yen* 
shall amuse us through the whole evening." 

The juvenile party were all too well pleased 
with the suggestion to allow it to pass by as the 
act of one who was too young to have a voice in 
the assembly; it was therefore unanimously agreed 
that Lady Caroline should be looked to as the re- 
sponsible person for the amusement of the follow- 
ing evening. 

" Let us see," said th^ lady, taking a slight re- 
view of the evenings that were passed, " let us see 
in what way we have failed, in order to profit by 
experience, and avoid the same in future. Fan- 
ny's play was all very well for a short time, and I 
propose that before the lamps are lighted we should 
try the experiment of a hearty romp again, more 
especially as the day has been so cold and wet, 
that few of us have had sufficient exercise to make 
us feel either well or comfortable." 

Fanny's idea of happiness was therefore put to 
the test again, but with this precaution, that it 
should not be continued too long ; and even before 
the tea was brought in. Lady Caroline had seated 
herself before the cheerful fire, and, taking little 
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Ellen on her lap, had beguiled the company into 
that order and quiet which were necessary before 
sitting down to tea, by telling them of some poor 
families she had visited the day before in the vil- 
lage, and describing to them, in her own lively and 
touching manner, many instances of natural shrewd- 
ness, as T^ell as others of integrity, gratitude, an^ 
affection, which she had met with among the poor. 

The party sat down to tea that day with more 
real cheerfulness and satisfaction than they had yet 
felt.* There was now no anxious calculation about 
how the rest of the evening should be spent ; about 
whether their schemes would fail, the interest of 
their auditors flag, or the whole affair turn out a 
blank. All had enjoyed a reasonable degree of 
healthy bodily exercise, than which nothing can be 
more conducive to cheerfulness ; and all had been 
just so far interested as to have their best feelings 
awakened, than which nothing can be more cal- 
culated to diffuse through any circle of society the 
genial elements of cordiality and good humor. 

" And now," said I^ady Caroline, when the so- 
cial tea was over, " let us try again the experi- 
ment of looking over my engravings. But instead 
of all looking at once, and some looking across 
the table with the picture to their eyes reversed, 
let us look as if we really wished to enjoy the 
beauties and understand the merits of each. 

" We will take them then in order, if you please. 
Every picture shall be passed round, and each of 
the party shall have an opportunity of seeing it the 
right way up, of seeing it for a sufficient length of 
time, and of seeing it also without the interruption 
of little hands being laid upon it — ^than which. 
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allow me to observe, no stronger proof can b^ 
given of the total want of taste, or ignorance of the 
true value jof good engravings. 

'^ As James is the oldest, perhaps his historical 
knowledge will help us to some explanation of the 
scene before us, called * Mortimer's Hole.' " 

" Let me see," said James, examining the pic- 
ture very carefully : " Mortimer's Hole is con- 
nected with Nottingham Castle, and Nottingham 
is in the neighborhood of Sherwood Forest. I dare 
say that bold fellow with his face turned toward us 
is Robin Hood, and these are his * merry men all.' " 

" I think," said Lady Caroline, ** that in recon- 

isidering the subject, you will find that Robin Hood 

^and his followers were as little addicted to wearing 

armor, as they were to taking cajstles, either by 

■stratagem or force. The former would have been 

a great encumbrance to them in the woods and 

wilds, where they lived chiefly by * chasing the 

' king's deer ;' while in attempting the latter, even 

had they possessed the means of success, their 

' own safety would have been sacrificed as notorious 

'rebels, and violaters of their -country's laws." 

. " Then I must give up my favorite hero, Robin 
Hood," said James, " and I am sorry to do that, 
for I am sure he deserves a picture being made of 
him as much as any of your knights in armor." 

" Perhaps," said Lacfy Caroline, " we shall find 
connected with this place a hero at least as wor- 
thy of renown as your favorite Robin Hood. From 
some of the most ancient records of English his- 
tory, we find that near the town of Nottingham 
was fought one of the famous battles between the 
Danes and my favorite hero, King Alfred, whose 
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claims to the surname of Great are not inferior ta 
those of any other sovereign in the world. 

" With this particular scene, however, the events 
which distinguished his illustrious reign have no 
connexion, and I, like you, must be content to find 
the hero of my imagination figuring elsewhere. 
We approach somewhat near^ in the time of Will- 
iam the Conqueror, by whom the castle of Notting- 
ham was built, and the place fortified ; but still we 
have no clew to this particular scene ; and though 
Richard Coeur de lAoa is said to have assembled 
a parliament here previously to his departure for 
the Holy Land, and another after his return, his 
life was too much occupied by feats of arms in 
distant lands, to have left many records o£ deep 
interest relating to his exploits at home. 

" The name of Mortimer will perhaps assist us 
in explaining this otherwise mysterious scene. 
You probably recollect that during the reign of that 
weak prince, Edward the Second, who did more 
harm to his realm by the choice of improper favor- 
ites, than by any crimes of his own, Roger Morti- 
mer, a powerful Welsh chief, distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the then ruling favorites, Le 
Dispenser and his father. 

" It was a year after the celebrated battle of 
Bannockbum, that the party of King Edward ob- 
tained a signal victory at Boroughbridge, where 
the same Mortimer and his nephew were taken 
prisoners, and afterward committed to the Tower. 
The queen Isabella, disgusted with her husband's 
weakness of character, and offended by his neg- 
lect, had then fled to the French court, where she 
formed a strong interest in her favor, being joined 
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by many of the discontented party from Eng- 
land. 

" Roger Mortimer the younger, having probably 
heard of the strengthening power of the queen, be- 
came naturally impatient of his close confinement ; 
and though the part of the Tower which he occu- 
pied in company with his imcle, and many of their 
noble adherents, was a high and narrow turret, he 
despaired not of effecting his escape. In the hope 
of aiding this design, he is said to have adminis- 
tered to his attendant a powerful sleeping-draught, 
after which he broke through the wall of his prison 
to a part of the neighboring palace, where, being 
supplied with a ladder of ropes, he climbed up a 
chimney to the roof, and thus accomplished his de- 
sign, though not without imminent danger of detec- 
tion on his passage to the Thames, whence he 
escaped to the seacoast, and subsequently joined 
the queen at the French court. 

"The poor weak king, whose cause became 
gradually deserted by aU, some time after this 
offered a price for the head of Mortimer ; yet such 
was the contempt in which he was held, that little 
regard was paid to this offer ; and in proportion as 
his cause declined, that of the queen, and Morti- 
mer, who was now her favorite, advanced. 

"When civil dissensions enter a realm, and 
those who are most nearly connected, either by 
natural relationship or alliance, become enemies, 
they are always the most bitter and revengeful in 
the injuries they heap upon each other. It is pos- 
sible that Isabella and Mortimer had no deliberate 
design, at the early stage of their intimacy, of 
perpetrating the crimes of which they were after- 
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ward guilty; but they suffered themselves to ba? 
led on, from one thing to another, until, finding the • 
king deserted by his friends, incapable of defence, 
and wholly in their power, ihey ventured so far as 
to have his person secured, tiiough still he was 
surrounded with some pretence to regal dignity. 
In this state he remained for some time a prisoner 
at Kenilworth, but was afterward removed to Corfe, 
and Bristol ; at all which, places he is said to have 
been perseciUed, or rather tormented, by a mode 
of treatment cruelly designed to break his heart, or 
destroy his reason. There is no doubt but this 
plan was adopted, in the hope that by such inhu- 
man means the charge of murder might be avoided^ 
These means, however, proved to be too slow for the 
ambition or hatred of his enemies ; and the king 
was subsequently committed to Berkeley Castle^ 
where he was murdered in a manner the most 
barbarous and cruel that human ingenuity could 
invent. 

" Mortimer, whose counsels ruled the queen, had 
now no scruple in assuming the highest power in 
the realm ; but, imfortunately for his interests, those 
who had aided his designs when their object was 
the same as his, grew as jealous of his authority 
as a royal favorite, as they must have been natu- 
rally distrustful of his principles as a man. Dark 
deeds, which in his humbler career had been con- 
nived at, were now brought to light ; and the young 
prince especially, though little more than fourteen 
years of age, was indignant at the influence which 
Mortimer exercised over his mother. 

*' It was during the time of a parliament being 
held at Nottingham, to which the queen and her 
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fiskvorite had repaired in all regal state, that the 
storm long gathering against them appears to have 
arrived at its height. Mortimer, Kke all guilty 
men, was pursued by secret fears, and harassed 
by suspicions from which no human being could 
protect him. Though he and Queen Isabella oc- 
cupied the castle, and though its strongly-built 
wsdls, and the commanding eminence on which it 
stood, might well appear to be proof against all 
enemies without, Mortimer is said to have put so 
little confidence in those within, that he always 
kept the keys of the castle himself, receiving them 
every night after the gates were closed. 

" Notwithstanding all this care, it is more than 
probable he was unacquainted with a singular sub- 
terranean passage, extending from the court of the 
castle to the foot of the rock on which it stands. 
It is said that this wonderful passage was origi- 
nally excavated during the invasion of the Danes, 
by some of the Saxon kings, for their better secu- 
rity ; and there are many proofs of its having been 
used both for purposes of defence and protection 
in later times. The part which has obtained the 
name of Mortimer's Hole, is a narrow dark pas- 
sage, branching off to t^ right, and communica- 
ting with the keep of the%ld castle, in which were 
the state apartments. Through ^is dark passage, 
then, the young King Edwardovas conducted by 
the governor of the castle, one night after Morti- 
mer had as usual received the keys, and retired to 
rest, as he supposed, in perfect safety. Nor was 
it long before Ihe silence of his chamber was bro- 
ken by the whole party of armed men who follow- 
ed the young prince in his ent^rise, who borst 
10 
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xtpom liiin, seised his person, in spite of the tears 
and the. entreaties of the queen, and dragging him 
out by the same passage, sent him direct to Ixm- 
dcm, where he was shortly afterward executed as 
a traitor. 

*' Such, then, was the origin of the name of 
* Mortimer's Hole ;' and we ought to learn afresh 
by this little history, that there is no peace for the 
wicked ; that, secure themselves as they will, they 
are never really safe ; since those who have as- 
sisted them in their crimes are always the first 
to execute upon them that judgment which their 
crimes deserve. v 

" What a good thing it is," said James, led into 
a train of moralizing by the last sentence of his 
aunt, " that these wicked people lived such a long 
time ago ; that the old castle of Nottingham is no 
longer the scene of bloodshed and disorder ; and 
that, if we are not exactly better, we are at least 
wiser than people were then." 

" I hope we are in many respects both better 
and wiser," resumed Lady Caroline ; " but the 
scene you have chosen for your reflections b 
rather an unfortunate one. Look here !" and she 
held up to her wonderJAg guests the picture of a 
castle in flames, with a liotous mob of men, women, 
and children, thronging the bridge and the road 
below, and evidently exulting in the destructive 
work of.their own hands. 

" What can be the meaning of this ?" said James. 
" Surely the picture you now hold in your hand is 
not one of Nottingham Castle ?" 

" It is," replied his aunt, " a picture of the very- 
same ; the castle where Richard IIL held hiis 
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court, and summoned bis forces to prepare for 
the batde of Bosworth Field; the castle where 
Charles I. planted the royal standard when press- 
ed on every hand by opposing powers, and har- 
assed by the civil discord of his realm. Perhaps 
I ought scarcely to call it the same castle, for du- 
ring the protectorate the original edifice was dis- 
mantled and destroyed, by the order of Cromwell ; 
but after the restoration, the site being claimed by 
the heirs of the Duke of Buckingham, it was sold 
by them to the Duke of Newcastle, by whom the 
building of the present structure was commenced 
in 1674." 

" Then the fire," said James, " was owing to 
mere accident. For surely the English people, 
from so late a period as that, have been wiser than 
to burn their own castles." 

" I am afraid," replied his aunt, ** you rather 
overrate the wisdom of the present generation; 
for, see ! there are unquestionable signs of re- 
joicing and triumph in the mob represented by 
this picture ; and yet the fire took place at no 
more distant period than October 10th, 1831. 
Perhaps you were yourself too young to pay much 
attention to the great popular event, which at that 
time excited a strong interest through the country, 
the passing of the Reform Bill. With the polit- 
ical bearings of this important measure, you will 
become better acquainted when you are a man ; 
and let us hope you will ever consider it an object 
of high attainment in your education, to acquire the 
habit of taking wide and impartial views of all sub- 
jects connected with the well-being of your coun- 
tTy, and, indeed, of mankind in general. It is from 
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the want of these expansive views, that party spirit 
is so often found to disturb the peace of society, 
and that ignorant men collect together, not to hear 
BXkd learn the truth, but to inflame and excite each 
other's passions ; until, like this blind and reckless 
mob, they rush upon any act of violence and de- 
struction which happens to present itself to their 
minds. 

" It is probable that among this mob there was 
not one person in twenty who knew what the na- 
ture of the Reform Bill really was ; and yet it is 
equally probable, that the remaining number had 
talked themselves into a state of eager excitement, 
which nothing could satisfy but some work of ruin 
and desolation, in which they might enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of feeling their own animal power. 

" In this state, then, they scaled the walls of the 
noble castle of Nottingham ; and having effected 
an fntrance into the court-yard, they then ascended 
the stairs for the purpose of breaking all the win- 
dows ; after which they collected together all the 
materials best suited for burning, and having piled 
them up in different heaps, set fire to the whole, 
while their shouts and yells were echoed by as 
many wild voices from below. The fragments of 
old wood and other materials thus kindled, being 
so dry as to defy all attempts to arrest the fury of 
the flames, it was not long before the whole burst 
forth in one lurid blaze, of such appalling magni- 
tude and height, that even the stately walls, and 
the proud commanding rock on which the castle 
stood, appeared as nothing in comparison with the 
body of devouring fire. 

" This work- of destruction is said to have been 
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effected by a comparatively small number of igno« 
rant and idle people. The respectable part of the 
population of Nottingham deeply de^dored the loss 
their ancient town sustained ; and when they look 
at the bare black walls — all that is now left of 
their once noble and important castle — they must 
often regret the blind ignorance, which in so short 
a time was able to destroy the work of years. 

" And now," said Lady Caroline Grey, " as the 
night is advancing, and little Ellen is growing 
weary of hearing so much about these pictures, is 
it not time to put away all our amusements ? None 
of you, I hope, are so sleepy that you can not join 
me in singing our evening hymn ; and after that, 
James wiU, perhaps, read to us from a book which 
requires no pictures to make it both interesting and 
instructive." 

In this manner the winter's evening closed. All 
the little party retired to rest, perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which it had been spent; 
though none could tell exactly what was the secret 
of their happiness. Fanny, therefore, ventured to 
ask her mother on the following day, how it was 
that her evening had turned out so much better 
than any of theirs ? • 

"Perhaps I can explain to you the cause in 
part," repUed her mother. *' You all began with a 
predetermination to fill up the whole evening with 
one thing ; and you all chose the thing which was 
most pleasing to yourselves, without regard to its 
being so to others. One amusement — if it be 
amusement only, without instruction or benefit to 
the mind — soon tires ; and it seldom happens that 
by pleasing ourselves first, we succeed effectually 
10* 
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in pleasing others. A certain degree of bodily ex- 
ercise is necessary to keep the animal spirits in 
play ; but when this is kept up too long the spirits 
naturally flag and grow weary. Again, the exper- 
iment of story-telling is a great risl^ unless we are 
gifted with extraordinary talent for it ; and, there- 
fore, when we venture to relate simple facts, we 
should look round to see whether our audience is 
attentive, and if not, we ought to be satisfied to 
leave off" as soon as possible ; for no perseverance 
of ours can make up for our want of skill. Pic- 
tures afford a fund of never-failing interest to those 
who have a taste for them ; but to those who have 
not, they are altogether unmeaning, unless accom- 
panied with historical or other interest. Had I 
regarded only my own pleasure on the evening 
you call mine, I should have sat down to write a 
letter, and perhaps made you all do the same. I 
tak* no merit to myself that I did not do this, but 
I wish to convince you that there is a method in 
making time pass pleasantly, as well as in every- 
thing else we woidd do with success ; and in order 
to do this efiectually, we must' study the minds and 
characters of those we associate with, as well as 
endeavor to set aside aU the peculiarities of our 
own that would interfere with dieir enjoyment. 

" Since,^ therefore, there is no human being who 
can forget self entirely, none who can fidly under- 
stand the mind of another, and none who can so 
far control events as to make them conduce to the 
end desired ; it is God alone who can make any 
one really happy ; though the more we try to do 
so, the more happy we shall become ourselves, at 
the same time that we are more amiaHe and mora 
beloved." 
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There is always a degree of pleasure in attend- 
ing to the questions of children, when they them- 
selves attend to the answers their inquiries draw 
forth. Thus it was the custom of Mrs. Dalton to 
encourage her son to ask questions about every- 
thing which interested or amused him, so that in 
time he obtained the name of the " inquisitive 
boy ;" for though such was the love of his mother, 
and so great her desire for his improvement, she 
never thought of the trouble of answering whatever 
he asked ; there were others who visited at hAr 
house, of a somewhat different opinion, and who 
occasionally put him off with answers which con- 
veyed no information at all, sometimes because 
they did not want to be troubled, and sometimes, 
as he shrewdly supposed, because they did nbt 
exactly know what to say. 

" I wonder," said Charles to his mother one day, 
" why you do not like the sport of fishing. Is it 
because you think it too quiet and dull ?" 

" By no means," replied his mother, " for at my 
age, to be what you call quiet and dull, would be 
a recommendation, rather than otherwise, to any 
sport in which T might be compelled to take a 
part ; but, to speak more seriously, I never could 
see die sport of killing wiy animal whatever." 
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' "No sport!" exclaimed Charles, "in a good 
rabbit hunt, nor in going out with a gun ! What 
is it you call sport, then ?" 

" I should call that sport," replied Mrs. Dalton, 
" in which both the parties concerned found enter- 
tainment. Certainly not that, in which, like hunt- 
ing, shooting, and fis^ng, the amusement is all on 
one side ; while terror, misery, and death, are on 
the other. This may seem to you a strange, and, 
as most boys would call it, an old-womudy no- 
tion ; but the longer I live, the more I am con- 
vinced of the importance of keeping distinctly in 
our minds, the two ideas of killing and sport." 

" But, mother," said Charles, with some impa- 
tience, " you don't mean to say that the killing of 
animals for our use is wrong ?" 

" Certainly not," replied his mother, " yet there 
is a wide difference between killing them only 
^hen it is necessary, and that as quickly as we 
can, and killing them in a cruel manner for amuse- 
ment only." 

" Then you would never have us eat fish, I sup- 
pose," said Charles, " for we can certainly do 
without it ?" 

" I do not see," replied his mother, " why we 
should not kill and eat the inhabitants of the water, 
as well as those of the air : and I should be sorry 
indeed to deprive the many poor fishermen who 
subsist by this moans alone, of the honest and la- 
borious calling by which they earn their bread." 

" Fishermen !" said Charles, contemptuously, 
" I never thought of those old feUows, with their 
slouched hats and weather-beaten faces. It is the 
patient angler, like good Isaac Walton, that takes 
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my fancy. And as to fishing being a cruel sport, 
you must, I think, allow that Isaac Walton was 
was one of the kindest and best of men ?^' 

" I have no wish," replied Mrs. Dalton, " to 
deny that your favorite was a good man, or that 
he was a kind one either. He himself told us 
that he took no delight in killing anything but 
fishes." 

There was an arch smile upon Mrs. Dalton's 
countenance as she said this, which made her son 
suspect that she was not yet quite so fully con- 
vinced, as he wished her to be, of the desirable- 
ness of killing fishes merely for amusement ; and 
her therefore went on with his argument, reminding 
her of a memorable observation of Dame Juliana 
Bemers, prioress of a nunnery near St. Albans, a 
lady justly celebrated for her learning and accom- 
plishments, who compiled a book on the art of fish- 
ing, from the only three works on that subject then 
known to exist. One of these had been printed in 
1486, and another in 1496. The learned prioress, 
in recommending to her readers the precious relics 
she had thus been at the pains of preserving, uses 
the following quaint and remarkable expression : 
" Also ye shall not use this forsayd crafty dysporte 
for no covetesnes, to the encreasynge and sparynge 
of your money only ; but principally for your sol- 
ace, and to cause the helthe of your body, and spe- 
cially of your soule ; for when ye purpose to go 
on your disportes, in fyshinge, ye will not desyre 
greatly many persones wyth you, whyche myghte 
lette you of your game. And thenne ye may serve 
God devowtly in saying your customable prayers ; 
and thus doinge you shall eschewe and avoyde 
many vices." 
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" There ? mother," said Charles Dalton, when he 
had turned to this passage, and read it with an air 
of triumph, " you see what an excellent thing fish- 
ing is, when it leads to such consequences. Hear 
also what good Isaac himself says," he continued, 
without allowing his mother time to speak. " ' Doubt 
not angling is an art worth your learning; the 
question is, whether you be capable of learning it ? 
for angling is sometlung like poetry, men are IxMm 
so : I mean with inclinations to it, though both may 
be heightened by discourse and practice ; but he 
that hopes to be a good angler, must not only bring 
an inquiring, observing, searching wit, but he must 
bring a large measure of hope and patience/ Thus 
you see, mother," continued the exulting boy, " ang- 
ling not only causes good and pious feeling in 
those who practise it, but requires many good qual- 
ities both of head and heart, to render the angler a 
proficient in his art." 

" If," said Mrs. Dalton, " to be a perfect angler, 
is, in other words, to be a wise, good, and happy 
man, as your old friend Isaac seems to think, then 
I grant the truth of this last statement ; but since 
an inquiring, observing, and searching wit, with a 
large measure of hope and patience, may be en- 
joyed as well by those who do not fish, as by those 
who do ; and as these qualities may be employed 
to much better purpose ; I am stiU of the same 
opinion with respect to the sport of fishing, that, 
considered simply as a sport, it is cruel and bar- 
barous, and not worthy to be practised as an 
amusement by enlightened beings." 

" Oh, moUier ! mother !*' exclaimed Charles, 
^<you should not say so much as that. Look 
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at hundAg, for instance. How much worse it 
isr 

"The fact of hunting being worse, does not 
make fishing good," readied the mother. " Yet so 
far as the latter is a peaceful, solitary, and medi- 
tative recreation, I grant it much less injurious in 
a moral point of view, than those which bring peo- 
ple togeUier under feelings of strong excitement, 
and thus lead them too frequently into folly and 
vice. It is on the ground of cruelty alone, that I 
am opposed to the sport of fishing; and I can 
not help thinking that you would be so too, if you 
considered how much torture is often inflicted 
upon the bait, as well as upon the game." 

" I never thought of that ?" observed Charles, 
rather seriously. 

" No, you never thought," replied his mother, 
" when the worm was twisting on your hook, that 
^you were making the sufiferings of one creature 
serve for the deception of another, to betray it to 
its death. But as you have quoted Isaac Walton 
to me, doubtless you will be glad to hear what he 
has to say on the subject of live bait. 

"First, he advises that the fish, or the firog, 
which is used as bait, should be treated in such a 
manner as to preserve its life to the longest period ; 
that is, to prolong its sufiferings to the utmost that 
nature is capable of enduring. * A perch,' says 
he, ' is the longest hved on a hook, and having cut 
off the fin on his back, which may be done with- 
out hurting him' (the writer does not tell us how), 
*you must take your knife, which can not be too 
sharp, and between the head and the fin on the 
back, cut or make an incision, or such a scar, as* 
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you may put the wire of your hook into it, with ss 
little bruising or hurting of the fish as art or dili- 
gence will enable you to do ; and so carry your 
wire along his back, near the tail of your fish, 
between &e skin and the body of it; draw out 
the wire of your hook at another scar near his 
tail ; then tie him about it with thread, but no 
harder than of necessity, to prevent hurting the 
fish ; and the better to avoid hurting, have a kind 
of probe to open the way for the more easy en- 
trance and passage of your wire.' 

'^ Now if, in the hands of a man so careful, and 
unquestionably so kind, as Isaac Walton, the fish 
used for bait was treated with this consideration, 
what must be the fate of similar victims in the 
hands of those thousands of thoughtless or cruel 
sportsmen who have never learned to regard it as 
a matter of the slightest importance whether ani- 
mals are tortured or not. But let us hear what he 
has to say about baiting with live frogs." 

" I don't think you need read that," interrupted 
Charles. "There are many things in the book 
better worth reading than that." 

" Still I should like you to hear it," said his moth- 
er, and she read accordingly. " * You must thus use 
your frog, that he may continue long alive. Put 
your hook into his mouth and out at his gills, and 
then with a fine needle and silk sew the upper 
part of his leg with only one stitch to the wire of 
your hook, and in so doing, use hm cts though you 
loved hM {rather difficult to he sure), *that is, harm 
him as little as you may possibly, ^i^ he may live 
the longer.' 

" The writer then goes on to staete how such live 
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but may make sport by being tied to the body of a 
dnck, or a goose, and the bini chased over a river 
or pond. This refinement upon the ait of fishing 
reminds me of the story <^a gander told by a farmer 
in Scotland, whose property he was, and who had 
often been at great pains to restrain the wandering 
habits of his vagrant bird. Wishing to check this 
propensity, the fanner one day seized the gander 
just as he was about to take to the water, and tying 
a large fishhodL, to which was fastened a piece of 
dead frog, to his leg, sent him in this way to pur« 
sue his voyage. 

" The bait soon caught the eye <^ a greedy fish, 
which, swallowing the hook, soon stopped the 
progress of the astonished gander, who fluttered 
and struggled on the surface of the water, until 
ducked underneath by the pulling of the fish at the 
hock. In this manner the contest was maintained 
for some time ; at one moment the fish, and at an- 
other the goose, appearing to gain the mastery. At 
last, liowever, the gander proved victorious, and 
bearing away to the nearest shore, landed among 
his cackling companions one of the finest fish ever 
caught in fresh water. This en>edient is said to 
have answered the purpose of me farmer, by de- 
terring the gander firom ever again venturing be- 
yond his own pond. 

<* But to return to your friend Isaae Walton. I 
must in candor confess, that in his curious book, 
* The Complete Angler,' there is so much of gen* 
tleness, kindness, and good feeling, that I only re- 
gret his consideration should have been bestowed 
tqpm llie mode of torturing animals with the least 
possible cruelty, rather than vqpon the pleasure of 

n 
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Mttdying their habits without toftnring tlwm at «H« 
There is also a healthy kind of freshuMs in all hi* 
descriptions of rural life and scenery, which ren* 
ders lus hock altogedier like a poem, rather than a 
treatise upon art, and particularly that of killing. 
Who, for instance, would bdieve that the follow* 
ing passage, scarcely inferior to any of our paafeo* 
ral poetry, could have been written by (me whota 
chief delight was in making sport of death? 
* Look, under that broad beach-tree, I sat down 
when I was last this way a-fishing, and the iMrds 
in the adjoining grove seemed to hare a friendB^ 
contention with an echo, whose dead voice aeemed 
to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of that 
primrose hill ; there I sat viewing the silver streaa* 
glide silently toward their centre, the ten^^estuMS 
sea ; yet sometimes <^[^posed by rugged roots and 
pebble-stones, which broke their waves, and turiMd 
them into foam : and sometimes I beguiled time by 
viewing the harmless lambs, some leaping secur^y 
in the cool shade, while others sported themsehrea 
in the cheerful sun, and oth^s I saw craving com* 
fort of their bleating dams.' 

" We have here," observed Mrs. Dalibn, " one 
of the sweetest pictures <^ rural scenery which I 
remember ever having met with." 

" I can not help fancjring, afler all," said Charlea, 
*< that it must be s(Mnelhmg ai this kind which 
gives to that strange book of Isaac Walton its i 
describable charm. One seems to be living, wT 
one reads it, in ^e very air and sunshine of whicli 
he writes, and to see die identical green meadows 
through which his favorite rivers flow." 

"You are perfectly right, my k)ve," said his 
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mother, " and I wish every one was wise eomgh 
to come to the same conclusion. Let the sport of 
angling boast of all the pleasure which ezclusiyely 
belongs to it; but let the green fields, the quiet 
streams, the fresh air, and the blue skies, also have 
their due, and do not suppose because you are 
happy under such circumstances as Isaac Walton 
describes, that it must necessarily be because you 
are catching fish. 

'' But beyond the consideration of cruelty already 
taken into account, there is another view of the 
subject which has always operated with me against 
the practice of angling as a sport ; and perhaps I 
shall most easily explain my meaning to you, by 
asking you a few simple questions, instead of yoiur 
asking them of me. In the first place, then, what 
are the qualities of head or heart most called into 
exercise by the complete angler ?" 

'' I have told you what my friend Isaac says," 
replied Charles, evidently not unwilling to evade 
the question. 

" Yes," said his mother, " but that is not what I 
ask you. I want your own opinion, not Isaac 
Walton's." 

" It is a very difficult question," observed Charles. 
*' I really don't know, but I think patience is most 
wanted, and that you know is good." 

" Patience," replied the mother, " is good in a 
good cause ; yet I think you would hardly call pa- 
tience a merit in a t3n:ant who should wait for the 
surest opportunity of entangling, and then destroy- 
ing, his victim." 

"Then there is perseverance," said Charles, 
*< and that I am sure is good, at least you often tell 
me BO." 
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" Of perseverance we may say the same as of 
patience," observed bis mother. ** Both are ex- 
cellent when their object is good ; but I very much 
question wliether a sly kind of overreaching spirit 
is not more brought into action by fishing, than 
either of these qualities — ^a disposition to over- 
come in the end by subtlety and guile. Hence the 
stealthy steps and the silent movements of the an- 
gler, with the patient waiting which have been so 
extolled, but which to me have a treacherous sort 
of character, such as I have never been able to 
admire. You have spoken with contempt of the 
class of persons commonly called fishermen, that 
is, the men who derive their maintenance from 
catching fish ; but to me there is something more 
manly and dignified in braving the storms of the 
ocean, or the vicissitudes of the season, in the pur- 
suit of an honest and needful calling, than in 
stroffing about the fields and streams, making pas* 
time of the art by which a few harmless creatures 
may be beguiled to their own destruction." 

^ But the men of whom you speak," observed 
Charles, "are among the most ignorant of the 
community, while their homes are frequently the 
most wretched of human dwellings." 

>* I shodld flunk," rej^ed his mother, " that 
fishermen are, as a class, the poorest of any who 
pursue an honest and necessary occupation. Per- 
haps none but the poor would subject themselves 
to the hardships they are compelled to endure." 

" Not only are they poor and ignorant," contin- 
ued Charles, " but if all we hear of them be true, 
they have ever been the foremost to connect them- 
selves with smugijlers, aad pirates, and those law- 
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less sort of people who are engaged in forbidden 
traffic with other countries. Look here !" he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly displa3dng a picture which 
represented a scene on the coast of Shetland, 
" here are some of these fine bold fellows, literally 
stealing the rings from the fingers of a shipwrecked 
4nan." 

" That very poverty of the fisherman for which 
you despise them," replied Mrs. EMton, "has 
ever been the means of rendering them peculiarly 
liable to fall under the temptation afibrded by con- 
traband trading ; while their ignorance has pror 
vented their being sensible of the evils resulting 
from association with the daring and desperate 
characters by whom such trading is usuaDy car- 
ried on. The picture before me, however, repre- 
sents not fishermen, but actual pirates, who f(»r- 
merly infested in great numbers these northern 
shores. That bold promontory in the distance is 
Sunburgh Head, around which the waves of the 
ocean roll with such tremendous fury ; and here, 
almost shut out from the rest of the world by the 
natural barriers of steril rock and foaming ocean, 
it may well be supposed that the adventurous spirit 
of those times when piracy prevailed to so alarming 
an extent, would find a fitting refuge among the 
solitary caves of these rugged and inhospitable 
shores." 

" But how," inquired Charles, " is it possible 
for human beings to exist in such a barren, cold, 
and inhmnan-looking place as this ?" 

" How ? indeed !" replied his mother, " except 
by having recourse to the practice of fishing ; and 
hence the inhabitants of these irorthem isles have, 
11* 
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firom time immemarial, deriyed a large j^oporticm 
of their subsistence from this means." 

" if the seas aromid them,^ said Charles, " are 
«s nnproductiTe as the rocks among which they 
iiye, "diey must be cunning fellows to make a liye- 
lihood by what they find Siere ." 

" In the distribution of the produce both of lanA 
and water," replied his mother, ** we see not only 
the wisdom but the goodness of Proyidence, in 
leaying none of his creatures destitute. Those 
cold and stormy seas which extend from the Ork- 
ney and Shetland islands to Iceland on the one 
hand, and to Norway on the other, as well as along 
the eastern and western shores of Scotland to the 
Flemish banks on one side, and to Ireland on tho 
xrther, constitute one great fishing domain, oyer 
which are plentifidly dispersed different kinds of 
cod, as well as turbot, skate, soles, haddocks, and 
whitings, altogether including what is known by 
the name of the white fishery^ and which affords to 
the whole of North Britain advantages of which its 
neighbors in the south are unable to boast." 

« What kind of fish," asked Charles, ^* among 
those usually caught as an article of sale, is con- 
sidered the most yaluable ?" 

" Herrings," replied Mrs. Dalton, ** are by far 
the most numerous, and the most extensively sold." 

" Yet," said Charles, " the herring fishery is 
only carried on at certain limes of the year. If 
they are so plentiful, why do not people catch her- 
rings always ?" 

" Because," replied his mother, " these fish mi- 
grate like many kinds of birds, and are only found 
elong our shores while on their passage south- 
ward." 
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" Where do they come from ?" asked Charles. 
•* Where can they possibly spend their winter ?** 
with several other questions, which he did not 
loave his mother time to answer. 

** As the sheals of herrings invariably proceed 
from the northward," replied Mrs. Dalton, " ma- 
king their first appearance in the neighborhood of 
the Shetland islands in April, it has been sup- 
posed by naitaralists that their winter habitation is 
within the Arctic circle, under those vast fields of 
ice, where they feed upon the myriads of shrimps 
and other marine insects which abound there, and 
which also supply food for the gigantic wlude. 
Here it is most probable they deposite their spawn, 
and hence th^^ issue forth, silently progressing 
to the south in those immense shoals, the dimen- 
sions of which are measured by leagues, and 
miles, moving steadily along in close array, and in 
columns of such depth from the surface down- 
ward, as to have obtained the name among the 
northern nations of 'herring mountains.' Early 
in the spring these columns advance yearly from 
the north, in apparently undiminished numbers, 
though preyed upon by a multitude of enemies, as 
well from ^e shore, as the air, and in their native 
element ; for even when unmolested by man» 
wherever they proceed, they have to meet the at- 
tacks of the grampus, ihe porpoise, shark, codfish, 
and even haddock; while if &ey approach the 
surface, they become the prey off innumerable sea- 
gulls, and other aquatic fowls, which hover along 
Uieir moving ranks." 

"And pray who eat these herrings?*' asked 
Charles, ^' for we do not often see them brought 
totaUtt." 
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''They are chiefly salted, and cured for ex- 
^rtation/' replied his modier, " and are in much 
greater demand in the Roman catholic countries 
than with us, owing to the frequency and length 
of their fasts, during which so savory an article 
of food forms a very agreeable variety to the poorer 
classes, who can not afford the indulgences which 
grace the tables of the rich." 

" What fish do you think next in value ?" asked 
Charles. <' I should su{^pose the cod, and that yoa 
say is caught in the northern seas." 

*' 1 should rather think," replied his mother, 
" that the salmon is esteemed more highly than 
the cod, and consequently a more profitalde article 
of traffic." 

'* And where is that caught ?" asked Charles. 

*' The salmon is chiefly caught," readied his 
mother, " in rivers, ot estuaries, and hence has 
come to be considered in many cases as pnTite 
property. Scotland, again, has a very decided ad- 
vantage over England in this fishery. From the 
extremity of the Highlands, as well as from the 
Orkney and Shetland isles, great quantities of 
salmon are sent to the London market packed ia 
ice ; and when the season is so plentiful that more 
is caught than the demand requires, it is pickled 
or dried for home consumption, or for the supply of 
foreign countries. The Tweed is one of the rivers 
most celebrated for its salmon, several hundreds 
being scnnetimes taken in it at a single draught. 
Some of the Irish rivers also are plentifully sup^ 
plied with this fish, and this beautiful engraving 
represents a particular fall of the river £mn, at 
Cderain, in the county of Iiondondeny, which is 
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remarkable as a place of oaptiu^ for the salmon on 
its progress from the river to the sea." 

*< But why is this place called a salmon-leap ?" 
asked Charles. 

" Because/' replied his mother, " there is a re- 
markable peculiari^ in this fish, which has oflen 
astcmished those who were not acquainted with its 
habits. The salmon, which is accounted the king 
of fresh-water fish, is accustomed to seek our riv- 
ers only at certain seasons of the year, there to 
deposite its spawn ; and such is the determination 
with which it pursues Its way inland, sometimes 
for hundreds of miles against the course of the 
water, that even a fall, such as is here represented, 
is no obstacle to its progress. Such, indeed, is 
the strength and perseverance of this fish, that by 
repeated leaps, and by seeking those parts of the 
faU where the water is least powerful, it works its 
way in time up to higher waters, and so on until it 
finds a suitable place for the safe^ of its young ; 
the same fish, it is said, choosing .always the same 
rivers to which they are accustomed. It has also 
been ascertained, that in goinff upward, the sabnon 
will keep to the bottom of the water, where the 
current is weakest ; while on returning, as it does 
Iq the autumn toward the sea, it will avail itself of 
the strength of the cuirent by swimming near the 
surface." 

" Thus far," said Charles, " the fishes we have 
talked about are tolerably interesting animals, but 
those hideous whales which seem to me to be 
nothing but huge masses of blubber— I never could 
tell how anybody could be induced to spend their 
lives in catching them." 
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^And yet, I dare say," replied his mother^ 
'< that many a hardy seaman engaged in this occu- 
pation, would tell you it was a far nobler sport 
than standing all day by the side of a quiet stream, 
waiting for a bite from some little fish not bigger 
than your hand. Of our whale fisheries, however, 
the sport, as these men will sometimes call it, is 
by no means an important consiideration connected 
with the subject. But I suppose it will hardly 
accord with your taste to enter upon any further 
discussion upon so hideous a monster as you think 
the whale ?" ^ 

" Oh, yes !" said Charles, " I should like to hear 
something about the sperm whale ; for if what we 
call spermaceti be a part of it, certainly that looks 
pure enough." 

" Ambergris, too," replied the mother, " is one 
product of the sperm-whale, though all do not 
yield it. As much as fifly pounds of ambergris 
have been extracted from one single whale, and 
such is the esteem in which this article is held, 
that it sells frequently at one pound an ounce." 

" But the spermaceti ?" said Charles. " I want 
to know about that." 

** I can tell you nothing more about the sperma- 
ceti," replied his mother, " than that the kind of 
whale in which it is found, is chiefly remarkable 
for the enormous size of its head, and that within 
the head is a large cavity divided into a great 
many compartments, filled with a kind of fine oil, 
which is fluid when the animal is alive ; but which , 
afterward assumes the concrete form in which we 
see it, when it is called spermaceti. The throat 
of this animal, unlike the Greenland whale, is so 
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large as to be capable of receiving the body of a 
man ; but the peculiarity which strikes every be- 
holder as most remariLable, is the extraordinary size 
of its head, the length of which is about one third 
that of the whole body." 

'' How can the monster swim with such a head ?" 
asked Charles. 

^ Instead of this head being an impediment to its 
swinmiing,'* replied his mother, '* it rather adds to 
its agili^, for the greatest part of it containing oil, 
the head has a tendency to rise so far out of the 
water as to assist the purposes of respiration ; and 
when the animal wishes to increase its speed, the 
lower portion of the head bearing considerable re- 
semblance to the form of a ship, the mighty animal, 
sometimes seventy or eighty feet in length, is thus 
enabled with the greatest ease to cut its way along 
the ocean." 

" What a horrible thing it would be to meet," 
exclaimed Charles, " if one happened to be out in 
a boat, and just in its way !" 

" You may well say so," replied his mother, 
" especially tf you have ever heard of its Wow- 
ing T 

" Blowing ! what is that ?" asked Charles. 

" It is one of those peculiarities," replied his 
mother, '^ which distinguish this whale from oth- 
ers. By blowing, is meant the act of throwing up 
water from the snout, with a loud roaring noise, 
which it does on rising to the surface of the water 
at regular intervals ; and when vast numbers of 
these stupendous animals are amusing themselves 
together in this manner, the effect of such a com- 
motion upon the voyager who witnesses it for the 
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first time, has often been described as truly aston- 
ishing. Perhaps you have never heard of this 
whale leaping out of the water V* 

^' Leaping !" exclaimed Charles. " Surely these 
moving mountains do not leap.'' 

'* They are said," replied his mother, *' notwith- 
standing their size, to be remarkably timid ; and 
whether from fear, or only in sport, sometimes 
perform astonishing feats of agility and strength, 
one of which is to descend a certsdn depth into the 
sea, and then, by violent strokes of its powerful 
tail, to increase its velociw^, so as to dart completely 
out of the water ; which extraordinary perform- 
ance it generally repeats three or four times in 
succession, to the terror of the seamen who may 
have been bold enough to approach it. It has also 
a trick of rolUng over and over on the surface of 
the water, especially when harpooned, in which 
case it will sometimes coil around its body an 
amazing length of rope. But you shall hear a 
short description of the sport of catching some of 
the smaller whales of this species, from Stewart's 
Journal^ a book with which you would do well to 
make yourself familiar. 

" * Yesterday,' says this writer, * a shoal of large 
fish, a species of whale, were descried close to our 
ship. We were walking on the deck at the time, 
and had a full view of them, as they tumbled and 
spouted on their way just under the stem of the 
ship. Three of our boats were lowered, and man- 
ned in a moment, and a chase after ihem com- 
menced. At the distance of half a mile we saw 
the darting of a harpoon ; immediately after the 
water dashing high in the air ; and then a boat 
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m^ing with astonkhii^ Telocity after the* animal 
to which it was fastened. From a defect in the 
iron, however, this fish was not secured. Shortiy 
after, the first ofiice^Btruck another, which instant- 
1^ spouted a column ef blood ten or fifteen feet 
high, and began pltmgiiig in the agonies of death. 
He threw his immense body almost entirely out 
of the water, and, while dying; thrashed the waves 
until he was covered in a bed of foam. 

" * AU hands wQre engaged in towing the prey 
to the sh^, when another shoal appeared just un* 
der our bows ; a boat was quickly in the midst of 
them, as they sported along, unconscious ^of dan- 
ger ; and one of the largest became alarmed only 
in time to receive a harpoon fully in his side, as 
he^ plunged round to escape it. He sprang oace 
nea^ Ms whole length into the air, and then, di- 
ving^mtD the deep, was soon out ci sight ;^ but the 
swiftness with which the boat cut the waves after 
hinr^ and the purple stresun that marked its wake, 
told that thebfew had been true. The boat con- 
tinued to be hurried with the speed of a race- 
horse, first in one direction, and then in another, 
for more than half an hour befoie the creature 
died. 

** ' Unaccustomed to such featsy the whole scene 
was to us an exhibition of sii^^r intrepidity. 
The process in taking a full-sized whale is pre- 
cisely the same. The boats for this purpose are 
of the most slight, and apparently firagUe construc- 
tton, farmed to move widi the utmost rapidity, and 
to ride even on the crest of a wave. The har- 
pooner stands erect on the bow, with a finnness 
and gnu^olness which practice oidy c(mld I 
12* 
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while the boat bounds from height to depth, and 
from depth to height, of the swelling sea. At a 
proper distance, his eye fixed on ms victim, he 
darts the instrument with a force which would 
seem inevitably to throw him from his narrow foot- 
hold into the water, while the floundering animal, 
writhing in the desperation of death, puts the boat 
in constant jeopardy. 

'^ * The danger is by no means imaginary ; many 
boats are destroyed, and many lives lost, in whaling 
voyages. The line, hundreds of yards in length, 
to which the harpoon is attached, is coiled in a tub 
in the fore part of the boat, and permitted to run 
off according to the power and speed of the whale 
to which it has been fastened, while one of the 
boatmen stands with a hatchet to cut it off, at a 
single blow, in case it should become entangled, 
as the delay of an instant might prove fatal, and 
the boat be irresistibly taken down by the animal. 
It not unfrequently happens, that an arm or leg of 
some of the men is caught in the line, as it glides 
with the quickness of lightning from ihe tub ; and 
should not the limb be at once severed from the 
body, the poor seaman is, in a moment, hurried to 
an irrecoverable depth.' " 

«* I begin to think, mother," said Charles, " that 
von and the eloquent writer of this description, 
have as high an idea of the sport of whale-catch- 
ing, as I have of that of catching trout." 

** I don't see why," replied his mother, '* my own 
feelings should be supposed to be the same as those 
<^ the writer of this description ; yet, perhaps, if I 
were to confess the whole truth, I should say, I 
have sometimes fiincied, had I been a man, that I 
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should Irave preferred, eyen for my sport, those oc- 
cupations which required courage and effort, rather 
than those about which one must be stealdiy and 
sly. As a mere amusement, however, that of 
catching whales would be as cruel as any other 
kind of fishing, and more objectionable than many, 
from the danger in which it involves the lives of 
those who pursue it." 

" It has never occurred to me until just now," 
said Charles, '^ that whalebone must be a part of 
these great animals — their bones, I suppose, and 
yet it does not look like bone." 

" You are right," replied his mother, " the whale- 
bone, which is found in the true or Greenland whale, 
does not even answer the purpose of bone, as that 
is generally understood. The whalebone, or ba- 
leen, is suspended from the upper jaw of the whale, 
and consists of plates curved longitudinally, which 
give to the mouth the form of an arch. These 
plates, which are more than three hundred in num- 
ber, are compactly arranged along the roof of the 
mouth, which is not supplied with teeth, and from 
their having a thick internal covering of hair, they 
serve to entangle and retain those small particles 
of food upon which this enormous animal sub- 
sists." 

" Small particles ?" said Charles, " I should have 
thought it would have eaten sharks at least, or per- 
haps dined upon a sea-horse, and made a supper 
of some score of porpoises." 

** So far from this," replied his mother, " the 
food of the whale constitutes not the least remark- 
able feature in its character. I have told you 
they have no teeth, and therefore they can not prey 
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<m fishes bearing any comparison to their own. 
:size. Besides which, their throat is so narrow as 
not to admit anything larger than would be swal- 
lowed by an ox. Yet stfflithey hare their pasture 
grounds in the great deep, vast portions of those 
spaces where the whale is chiefly found consisting 
of what is called green water, while in other parts 
it is yellow or red ; and on examination this color 
has been found to arise from the water being filled 
with myriads of animalcules, most of them invisi- 
4ble without the aid of a ndcroscope ; and although 
these extremely minute creatures are not imme- 
diately the prey of the whale, they constitute the 
food of the shrimps, cuttle-fish, &c., upon which 
^e monster of the deep subsists . When the whale 
'feeds, it swims with great velocity below the sur- 
face of the water with its jaws wide open. A 
stream of water thus enters its mouth, and along 
with it large quantities of minute animals, which 
the whalebone is so constructed as to detain, not 
allowing a particle the size of the smallest grain 
to escape. There is also another peculiari^ in 
the construction of the whale, which, is wortl^ of 
remark, as exemplifying the admirable adaptotiim 
of all the woi^ of creation to the situation and the 
4ise for which they are designed, it would seem 
that an animal of the size already described, en- 
closed as they are in a blanket or wrapper of fat, 
which is called blubber, and which in some whales 
is so thick as to weigh tvrenty tons, would be too 
ponderous and unwieldy to make its way in the 
water, and especially to rise to the surface. Had 
this soft wrapper consisted of common fat, as found 
In other animals, such would have been the case : 
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but the fat of the whale is in reality only a modi- 
fication of the true skin, always firm and elastic, 
extending to the thickness of two or three feet, yet 
possessing such density and elasticity, that the 
more it is pressed, the more it resists, and thus it 
buoys up the living mass in the water ; while at 
the same time,.from being a bad conductor of heat, 
it enables the whale, which is. a warm-blooded 
animal, to endure the cold of those northern re- 
gions which it chiefly inhabits." 

" After all," said Charles, " wonderful as this 
monster unquestionably is, one never can feel any 
interest in so huge a mass of living matter, espe- 
cially when one thinks of it as being enclosed in 
a blanket of fat." 

" It is not, I confess," replied his mother, "a 
pretty idea for a drawing-room, if that is what you 
mean by being interesting ; yet I imagine there 
axe traits of character in the whale, which mi^ht 
raise it to some consideration in the opinion of 
those who value the feeling of a mother for her 
offspring." 

" And pray what may they be ?" asked Charles, 
not yet quite a believer in the interesting character 
of the whale. 

" Its fondness for its young ;" replied his mother. 
" I remember hearing an anecdote of a whale, and 
I believe there are many of a similar nature, fully 
authenticated — a whale and her cub who had got 
into an arm of the sea, where by the falling away 
of the tide, they were entirely enclosed. In this 
situation the people on shore came down upon 
them in boats, widi such weapons as could be col- 
lectedy and the animals were, soon so severely 
12* ' 
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wounded, that the water was colored widi their 
Mood. After several attempts to escape, the moth- 
er forced her way over the shallows into the depths 
of the ocean ; but tiiough in safety herself, she 
could not bear the danger to which her young one 
was still exposed; she therefore rushed in once 
more where the smaller animal was imprisoned, 
tmd as she was unable to carry it off, seemed de- 
termined to share its danger. The tide, however, 
flowed in before either were secured, and thus 
both were enabled to escape, though with a multi- 
tude of wounds.** 

"Thank you, mother,** replied Charles, "for 
this long history about whales. I think I shall 
like them better for the ftiture ; at all events, I 
shall try to remember, when I object to any liv- 
ing thing on account of its being too large, that its 
ai^tion may possibly be in proportion to its size." 
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Old age and childhood, how much soever they 
may resemble each other in their weakness, have 
few feelings in common. Old age makes few al- 
lowances for the mischievous vivacity of childhood, 
when its own peace is disturbed : and childhood 
is apt to show Httle respect for the peculiarities of 
old age. Both may be happy together, where dis- 
cipline has not to be exerted on one hand, and 
where submission is not required on the other; 
but nothing could well be less conducive to im« 
provement than the old system of education, by 
which the children of our villages were generally 
placed under the care of some antiquated dame, 
whose situation in the midst of her rebellious little 
flock, was scarcely less pitiable than theirs be- 
neath her rod. 

The proximity of a dame's school might gen- 
erally be known from the confused hum which is- 
sued from its doors and windows ; while on ap- 
proaching nearer, the drowsy drawl of a — b— c, 
each letter pronounced with hesitation and difficul- 
ty, announced that some little adventurer in the 
path of learning had just commenced his literary 
career. How these endeavors were assisted and 
tewarded, might better be ascertained, by a peep 
into the interior of that close and thickly^peopled 
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room ; whe the old dame, with her black silk hood 
and great shoe-buckles, sat in state in a large 
arm-chair, with the birch rod uplifted in her hand, 
ready to switch the ears or the hands of the little 
frightened culprit, who, with all his stammering 
and fidgeting, and swallowing, as if to make way 
for a new idea, could not recollect the difference 
between u and n, nor whether d had its globular 
termination on the right hand or the left. 

But if such were die difficulties of the alphabet^ 
what was the consternation of him, who, having 
risen from his seat with a mouthful of grammar, 
which he trusted to discharge word for word, as a 
string of beads would be dropped from the hand — 
what was his consternation to £jid the string un- 
expectedly broken, and verbs, nouns, and adjectives 
— ^nay, all the parts of speech — mixing themselves 
together in one senseless jargon, from which he 
vainly attempted to select distinct portions by their 
mere sound : for, as to meaning, it was all one to 
him whereabouts in the sentence any particular 
word might stand. 

And not to the luckless youth alone, who mut^ 
tered these disjointed sounds, was the terror of that 
ancient dame rendered doubly appalling by her 
black hood, her uplifted rod, her pointing finger, 
and her huge buclded-shoes : to him who followed 
in the rear, and whose trial was yet to come, the 
panic cc«nmunicated itself, as switch after switch 
denoted that it was before no lenient tribunal 
he must next appear. In vain he took breath and 
held up his book, and began the first sentence of 
his lesson again and again ; his eyes would wan- 
der to the countenance of that old dame, to see if 
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Hhere was no relenting — ^no mild look about her 
eyes — no capability of a smile about the comers^ 
of her mouth. 

In vain : that poor old dame had striven widi 
naughty boys and naughty girls for the last fifteen 
years of her life, when her limbs were aching widi 
rheumatism ; her sight was dim, and her hearing 
so defective that die could not tell whether they 
said right or wrong ; only from the general ten- 
dency of children t© evil rather than good, she took 
the latter for granted. How could the old dame 
be otherwise Uian cross ? Every day her labors 
were to be begun afresh ; for those who had mas- 
tered the alphabet as far as /in the evening, could 
get no further than b when school-time came again. 
And then there were all the little infants sent to 
school to be out of the way, and the older ones 
would not take care of them, so they fell on the 
brick floor, and then cried the rest «of the time : or 
Went home with bruised foreheads, and then were 
taken away — so that the school lost credit, and the 
dame her means of support. 

Nor did the poor old dame herself enjoy more 
than a temporary influence, restricted to the dura- 
tion of school-hours. No love and little respect 
mingled with (the obedience reluctantly jdelded to 
her authority. When dislodged from her chair of 
office, her venerable figure was frequently an object 
of ridicule and mockeiy — ^while the moment her 
face was turned away, the helpline of her school 
gave place to every variety of mischief, and every 
degree of idleness. 

Nor were the person and character T)f the ven- 
-^rable instructress exempt from insult in her less 
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honorable ayocations. When her cautious stepe 
trod the pavement of the village, a presumptuous 
hand woidd sometimes attach a fanciful device to 
her sober and time-worn cloak, or a rude jostle 
would send her tottering to the edge of the bank, 
down which it was her greatest dread to fall. 

Such was the life of the village schoolmistress ; 
nor could all her assumption of dignity ameliorate 
its trials. Such also was the manner in which 
the seeds of education were sown in the olden 
time. Who can compare this method with our 
infant schools, as they now exist, and not feel that 
a work of improvement has commenced, the ben- 
eficial consequences of which will be felt by all 
ranks and conditions of society — ^most probably as 
long as the world lasts ? 

The first time I heard an infant school descri- 
bed, I felt great difficulty in giving credit to the 
statements that were made of the order, quiet, and 
enjojrment which prevailed among the children. 
I thought the narrator gave her own coloring to 
the scene, and secretly entertained the belief that 
she had seen it under unusually favorable circum- 
stances ; and such was my idea of the noise and 
tumult necessarily attendant upon the meeting to- 
gether of so many " naughty children," that I felt 
no doubt but that if I could watch them through 
the day, I should occasionally hear all their voices 
as much united in the'expressien of anger and dis- 
tress, as they were at other times in harmony and 
joy. 

It happened, a short time after my attention had 
been called to this subject, that I was visiting in 
a situation where I could distinctly hear every 
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day the sounds which issued from an infant school, 
conducted on the modem system, and I was their 
struck with the fact that they were never mingled 
with discord or distress^ They were, however, 
so strange and new to my ears, that I was tempted 
to go and see for myself the working of this new 
order of things, which I still believed to have been 
over-estimated by the friend who had first descri- 
bed it to mtB. 

I entered a long low chamber, which certainly 
presented nothing particularly attractive in its gen- 
eral appearance ; and here were met together be- 
tween twenty and thirty little children, none of 
them exceeding six years old, and by far the 
greater number so young as apparendy to require 
the attentions of a nurse, rather than a school- 
mistress. In the midst of this group was a lady — 
for she was nothing less, and had been the wife 
of a clergyman — ^whose combined dignity and 
sweetness of manner seemed at once to command 
respect and win affection. She was in the prime 
of life, her energies unimpaired, and her whole at- 
tention appeared to be absorbed in a noble en- 
deavor to carry out to perfection that new system 
of education, by which enjoyment is blended with 
instruction. Every eye in the little circle was 
fixed upon her face ; for her looks, her voice, her 
movements directed the whole. In the same in- 
stant every hand was raised, and fifty little rosy 
palms were clapped at the same moment, beating 
time to the sweetest of all music — the sound of in- 
fant voices singing their " Maker's praise." 

I should have said, before I beheld this scene, 
that it was one of which little children would soon 
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become weary; yet sadi was the Tariety intm^ 
duced, that the attention even of mere infants was 
kept always alive, while the desim of imitating 
those who were a little more advanced in year& 
and experience, kept all their awakening energies 
just sufficiently on the stretch. 

But the greatest charm of the whole wa», that 
there was no jarring — no discord — ^no envious ri- 
valry ; all were intent upon doing well, upon doing 
their very best, and upon doing it at the same 
time ; so that nothing was distinguishable but the 
unanimous effort of the whole ; and that was s^ 
sweet and harmonious, so full of joy to each, and 
of cordial feeling to all, that instead of doubting^ 
any longer, I felt an involuntary impulse to^ offer 
up my thanks along with this Httle company to the 
Father of Mercies, that he was thus teaching 
them, along with the first lessons of instruction, 
'^ how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in love and unity." 

May we not learn, then, from these^schools, how 
much may be done by inspiring love, rather thaa 
fear; by awakening and emplo3ring the mind;, 
rather than by confusing its thoughts and stupify-^ 
ing its energies ; by making the season of youlhi 
one of natural and lawful enjoyment, rather than 
one of heartless and unwilling obedience ? Above 
all, may we not learn how much depends upon 
united effort — ^upon not thwarting each other's en- 
deavors to do well, but in joining together in heart, 
and hand, and voice, to do the wiU of Him who 
caUed little children to his arms, and said, that of 
" such is the kingdom of heaven." 
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There are many kinds of affectation, which it 
would be difficult to describe under one general 
head. Though all may be said, in the first in- 
stance, to arise out of a desire to obtain the good 
opinion of others, or the fear of losing it, an af- 
fected manner of acting or speaking often becomes 
80 habitual as to be quite beyond a cure ; and 
thus it is important that young people should be 
warned against acquiring such habits, before they 
have become too deeply rooted to be laid aside. 

Among other kinds of affectation, there is that 
of appearing to know a great deal, which is easily 
detected by those who know more. There is that 
of appearing to be very refined and delicate, which 
no one need be solicitous about, because if they 
are really so, it will appear sufficiently in their 
general conversation and conduct. There is the 
a^ctation of being witty, which always makes 
jroung people forward and pert. There is the af- 
fectation of being sentimental, which makes them 
ridiculous : and, worst of all, there is the affecta- 
tion of being good, which makes them hypocrites. 

Besides these kinds of affectation, there are 
others, too numerous to be named, and so extreme- 
ly varied in the effects they produce, that a person 
mho is remarkiUily affected in one particular way, 
13 
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will often complain grievously of the affectation of 
another. 

There is, however, one means of avoiding affec- 
tation, either of language, look, or manner, which 
is almost certain to produce the desired effect ; 
it is to think little about what others are think- 
ing of us, at least of our individual actions at the 
time, and to be always in earnest and sincere. 
Not that we need be always grave, ^at is quite a 
different thing ; but even when we laugh most, it 
should be because of the extreme drollery of the 
joke which excites oiir merriment ; not because 
we wish others to see how cheerful and lively 
we can be. Thus there may be, and there often 
is, a great deal of affectation in a laugh, though 
there are few cases in which it is more unpleas- 
ant, or more easily detected. Indeed, a single un- 
natural, constrained, or affected laugh, will soise- 
times put a sudden stop to the hilarity of a whole 
party ; while a good-humored, hearty, and perfect- 
ly natural laugh, will sometimes so powerfully 
affect others with its own feeling, that they Iwigh 
involuntarily, without exactly knowing why. 

Those persons who try very much to prodvce 
an agreeable or striking effeet in company, are 
most addicted to affectation ; and in this manner 
young people sometimes speak in what they think 
a dashing, off-hand manner, about what they do 
not understand ; while those who are wiser than 
themselves sit by in silence, wondering at their 
foUy. 

In order to convey a clearer idea of what is 
meant, it may not be out of place to speak of 
an old gentleman, who jiad so decided a dislike 
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to affectation, that once when he was about to 
take a journey, he determined, if possible, to as- 
certain which of his nieces was most free from 
this fault, in order that he might select her as his 
companion ; for as the gentleman was very rich, 
and very kind, and fond of seeing young people 
enjoy themselves in a rational manner, it was a 
great point with these young ladies to make a 
friend of Uncle EUerton. 

On the day he had appointed for them to meet 
at his house, they were all therefore highly de- 
lighted, not only because of the amusem xt they 
found there, but because each had a secret hope 
that she might be chosen as the companion of his 
contemplated journey. 

When the eventful day arrived. Uncle Ellerton 
determined to make particular observations upon 
the conduct of his nieces, in relation to subjects 
which would be sure to fall under the notice of 
travellers ; for he thought, if they are perpetually 
annoying me with their foUy and affectation, I had 
better be alone, or with my old housekeeper who 
knows nothing, and therefore pretends to nothing. 
I will try them, however, thought he, with some 
pictures of scenery, and other ihings, and if they 
babble and talk nonsense about &ese, they may 
stay at home, for any wish I shall entertain for 
their company. 

Among the nieces assembled that day, was one 
who enjoyed the superior advantage of having 
beea abroad, and to her in particular Uncle Eller- 
ton looked foj some indications of that expansion 
of mind, which travelling is generally thought to 
produce. ' She was a very fine lady too, fmd spoke 
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French with great flueacy, which she wag a little 
too f<Kid of proving, hy speaking in that language 
to those who did not understand it, forgetting that 
by doing so she was ccmunitting a great breach 
of good manners. 

The experiment Uncle Ellerton tried iqxm his 
young visiters, was by the exhibition of a number 
of engravings ; and the first of these was a view 
of the Castle of Chillon» which the young lady al- 
luded to, whose name was Lucy, seized upon with 
great eagerness, telling every one in a moment 
that she had been there. 

" Well ?" said her uncle, in a tone of inquiry, 
and then he waited, in earnest expectation to hear 
more. 

" Have you actually been there 1^ asked a 
younger niece. " How extremely interesting ! 
How I do envy those who travel !" 

" Did you see the rings attached to the pil« 
lars ?" asked Fanny, a quiet girl who never went 
into raptures without knowing why. " Were there 
really three rings, or only one remaining ?" 

" Rings ?" said Lucy ; " I don't know what yo^ 
mean. Our guide told us something, but we did 
not pay much attention, he was such a tiresome 
old fellow ; and we were so enchanted to be think 
ing of Byron, and his delightful poem. It was so 
interesting and beautiful !" 

" How interesting ?" asked Uncle Ellerton. 

" Oh, so exquisite !" replied the young lady. 
" The evening was delicious, and we had such a 
charming party !" 

^* But what has that to do with Chillon ?" asked 
her uncle. ** You might have had a dehcious 
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evening, and a channing party at home. I want 
to hear more about Chillon." 

" At home !" exclaimed Lucy, with a haughty 
toss of the head. " What here, in this miserable 
climate ? Delicious evenings here ! Who ever 
heard of such a thing ?" 

" Oh !" said Fanny, " were you out last night 
about eight o'clock ? Did you see the sun set V* 

" Not I, indeed," replied Lucy. " I never care 
to look at the sun here. And as to a sunset, there 
is no such thing worthy of the name." 

" It satisfies me," said Fanny, very gently ; and 
as no one else spoke, she could not refrain from 
again expressing the delight she felt in the calm 
evenings of her native land. " I suppose," she 
observed, " that in the climates of the South, where 
the sun sets in such brilliance and beauty, there is 
but little twilight, and I think I should find that a 
great want ; for when I wish to think kindly of 
any one who has been harsh to me, I always 
go out in the twilight, and then it is that gentle 
Sioughts are sure to come !" 

" Superb !" exclaimed Kitty, a young girl of the 
party who had not yet spoken out, though she had 
been whispering nonsense to her nearest compan- 
ion all the time. " How I do wish I could be 
sentimental and good, like Fanny ;" and she tried 
to mimic her tone and manner. 

" I was not trying to be good, at any rate," said 
Fanny, with heightened color, and tears starting 
to her eyes, " but I ought not to have talked so 
much about myself, when my uncle asked Lucy to 
tell him more about Chillon. Pray go on, Lucy, 
I will not be so foolish again." 
13* 
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''About Chmonr said Lucy, glad to find tlw 
conversation in her own hands again. ^ I could 
talk about Chillon all night.'' 

" Go on, then," said her unde. 

There was a dead pause. 

^* I don't exactly luiow what you mean," said 
Lucy. 

** I mean you to go <m talking about Chilkm,'' 
replied her uncle. '* You are the only person in 
the company who has seen it, and we all want to 
hear what you have to say.'* 

" Oh ! I never shall forget it !" exclaimed Lucy, 
trying to look animated again. ^ It was so beau- 
tiftd — so interesting !" 

"I verily believe," said Mr. £llerton, quite 
losing his patience, ''you know no more about 
Chillon thaji I do m3rself. I want you to de* 
scribe it." 

" I can not describe it, uncle," said Lucy, loc^* 
ing very pathetic. ^ You should not ask me to go 
into detail on such a subject. We thought and 
spoke of nothing but Byron all the time we were 
there." 

*' And what of him ?" asked her uncle. 

" His delightful poem," replied Lucy, " so filled 
our minds, that we thought of nothing else." 

" Nonsense ! about the poem," exclaimed her 
uncle, " you could have read that at home, I want 
to know what is the good of travelling, if you do 
not bring something back which can not be ob- ^ 
tained without the expense of going abroad. If 
you really felt that the place was either interesting 
or beautiAil, you would be able in some kind of 
language to tell us how and why it was so. If 

♦ 
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you merely use those words because you think it 
right and proper for travelled ladies to use them, 
you had much better be silent.'' 

" I think, uncle," said Fanny, " if you wish for 
a good description of the castle of Chillon, there 
is one in a book I have lately been reading, by 
IngUs." 

" There is always freshness and good sense too 
in what Inglis writes," said Mr. EUerton. " Open 
the book, Fanny, and read to us that passage, for 
I want you all to understand the difference be- 
tween a clear and natural description, and one 
which is mere babble about beauty, and inter- 
est, and all that sort of thing, without any reason 
in it." 

Fanny referred to the book, and quickly opening 
upon the page, read as follows, omitting only cer- 
tain passages which were not immediately de- 
scriptive of the scene : — 

" I left Vevay about four o'clock, taking a car- 
riage as far as Chillon, where I sent it back, that 
I might enjoy alone, and at leisure, the interesting 
and delightful scenery of these beautiful and almost 
classic spots." 

" There, uncle," exclaimed Lucy, interrupting 
the reader, " your favorite Inglis, you see, uses the 
words interesting and delightful.^'* 

"Yes, child," replied Mr. Ellerton, "but he 
uses other words besides. Read on, Fanny." 

" I was particularly fortunate in the choice of an 
evening. The weather had been unsettled for a 
week previous to my arrival at Vevay, but the 
same evening it cleared up ; and as I passed along 
the shore of the lake toward Chillon, all was beau- 
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ty, serenity, and repose. About a mile from Ye- 
vay, turning a headland, the head of the lake 
opens to view, with Chillon's ^ay walls rising out 
of the water, and reposing against the dark woods 
that lie behind. — Clarens lies in a bay within a 
bay, and climbs up a gentle acclivity — gentle at 
first, but afterward steeper, and crowned with the 
old walls and towers of Chateau Chatelard. It is 
more a concentration of hamlets, than a village ; 
and the walnut and fruit trees, and weeping wil- 
lows that surround and mingle with it, form a per- 
fect Vallombrosa, All the way to Chillon the 
country continues charming; and every moment 
the massive walls of the castle become a more 
prominent object in the magnificent picture that 
stretches around. 

" Independently of the historic interest of Chil- 
lon, it is interesting from the beauty of its situa- 
tion, from its forming one of the most conspicuous 
objects in one of the most enchanting scenes ia 
the world. The castle is built upon a rock, which, 
in former times, must have fallen from the neigHr 
boring moimtain : and both the strength of its posi- 
tion, and the strength of its walls, have morQ than 
once enabled it to make a stout resistance in times 
of trouble. A drawbridge leads into the castle, 
and I was, of course, conducted into the dungeons. 
The principal dungeon is large, cold, but not dark. 
Several stone columns run along the middle of it ; 
and to three of these are still attached the rings 
to which prisoners were chained. It has often 
been reported, that these dungeons are below the 
level of the lake ; but this is an error. The floor of 
the dungeon is about the average level of tlie lake. 
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But although these dungecms are not quite so dark 
and damp as they have been represented, they are 
bad enough to have served as a fitting receptacle 
for the victims of tyranny." 

The reader paused here, and Mr. Ellerton then 
asked if any of his nieces could tell him, what was 
the chief point of historical interest attaching to 
the castle of Chillon ? 

" Lord Byron's poem, to be sure," said Lucy, 
and she began to repeat the poem with great flu- 
ency. 

" Can you tell me, Fanny ?" asked Mr. Ellerton, 
taking no notice of Lucy's recital. . 

" I must not say now," said Fanny, " because 
my eye has just glanced over a passage in the 
book, where I see the name of Bonnivard, and that 
is the name I have been trying to remember be- 
fore." 

" How clever she is," whispered Kitty. " It 
reminds me of my little brother, who always re- 
peats the last word of the chapter when my father 
asks him what he has been reading about in the 
Bible." 

" Can you tell me anything about Bonnivard, 
Lucy,** asked her uncle. 

" I believe," replied Lucy, " the guide did tell 
us something about somebody of that name ; but I. 
really forget what, if indeed I ever knew." 

" Would you like to know who he was ?" asked 
Mr. Ellerton. 

" I should," replied Fanny, " for I beUeve my 
ideas have been a little confused between him and 
the three brothers, whom Lord Byron supposed ta 
have been chained to those three pillars." 
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" Bonnivard," said Mr. EUerton, " was a hero 
of the fifteenth century, who has, in some degree, 
obtained the fame of being a champion of hberty, 
though he might with greater propriety be called 
a fearless defender of his own rights. At the age 
of twenty-three, he was first imprisoned by the 
Duke of Savoy, for the space of two years ; but 
he was soon in arms again, and fighting for the 
possession of his ecclesiastical revenues. On this 
occasion, the city of Geneva supplied him with the 
means of combating for his rights, and he, in 
gratitude for this timely assistance, made over his 
birthright to the city. Remaining still an object 
of jealousy to his old enemy, he was subsequently 
attacked by the emissaries of the duke on his 
way to Lausanne, and having been delivered up 
into his hands, was sent to the castle of Chillon, 
within whose gloomy vaults he was immured for 
the space of six years. At the expiration of this 
time, Bonnivard was liberated by the Bernese, 
who seized the castle, and set the prisoner free ; 
but his troubles did not end here, for a succession 
of disputes with the Genevese, involved him in 
fresh difiiculties, and at the age of seventy-five, 
he finished his stormy and adventurous career, 
having bequeathed to the Genevese republic his 
library, and some of his unpublished manuscripts, 
among others a history of Geneva, at which place 
they are still to be seen." 

To this tedious and lengthy recital, as she 
thought it, Lucy had been listening rather impa- 
tiently, because she liked nothing so much as hear- 
ing herself talk, when she thought she was talking 
cleverly, or in a more dashing and spirited style 
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tlian her companions were equal to. It was, 
therefore, very tiresome to her to listen to other 
persons, when she' had nothing to do but learn ; 
and thus, as soon as her uncle had ceased for a 
moment, she turned again to the engravings, and, 
taking up one which represented the ducal palace 
at Venice, exclaimed, with an air of something like 
ecstacy, " Ah ! this is Veifice ! It makes one's 
heart thrill to see the very name !" 

" Why so?" asked Mr. EUerton. 

" Oh ! because of the gondolas, and the Bridge 
of Sighs, and Lord Byron's Doge," replied Lucy. 

" And what about all that ?" asked her imcle, 
with the same coolness as before. 

" Do tell me," said Fanny, " all about this 
Bridge of Sighs, of which I hear so much, and 
know so little." 

"The Bridge of Sighs," Lucy began, with a 
tone which implied — " You ignorant creature ! If 
you don't know anything about it, everybody else 
does." 

" Yes, come," said Mr. Ellerton, " tell Fanny all 
about the Bridge of Sighs. You see she is a little 
ignorant girl, and not so well read as you are, at 
least in the poetry of Byron." 

" Oh! the Bridge of Sighs !" said Lucy again, 
looking with great compassion at her little cousin 
Fanny — ^** It is so dreadful ! so interesting ! There 
was a beautiful engraving of in one of the annuals. 
I dare say you remember it ?" 
. " Perhaps I do," said Fanny, " slightly ; but I 
am sure I have forgotten its history, if indeed 
I ever knew it, and it is that I ask you to tell 
me." 
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« Yes, its Idsttny," said Mr. Ellerton. "Why, 
in the first place, is it called the Bridge of Sighs T 

" There is something very melancholy in its 
history," said Lucy, " I hardly know what. But 
everybody knows about the Bridge of Sighs ?" 

" It seems you don't," said Mr. Ellerton, " 1 
think that is very clear ; and henceforth I would 
advise you, my dear, to be a little more careful 
J how you talk about what you do not understand. 
Besides this, I would advise you also not to look 
and act those violent emotions of interest, which it 
seems there is no foundation for, even in your own 
mind ; for, let me tell you, falsehoods may be 
looked and acted, as well as spc^en, and when 
young ladies go into raptures, and cast up their 
eyes, and have thrillings, and tremors, and nobody 
knows what, at the sound of a name, or the sight 
of a picture, we naturally suppose that they have 
made themselves fully acquainted with some his- 
tory which that picture or that name recalls ; and 
if we did not think so, and give them credit for 
such knowledge, they would be very much disap- 
pointed. What then, shall I say, if, on closely 
questioning them, it is discovered that they have 
all the while been utterly ignorant of any fact 
whatever, to justify such an exhibition of pretend- 
ed feeling — what shall I say? — ^that they have 
acted a lie 1 I will not say anything so strong as 
that in the present instance, but I will warn jon 
all that such acting may come to that." 

" Then, uncle, do you mean to say," asked Lucy, 
not quite so much abashed as one would have sup- 
posed by this reproof, '* that one must never look 
pleased, or express interest in the sight of any- 
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tMng, with the history of which we are not thor- 
o«i^7 acquainted 1" 

" That would be a hard sentence to pronounce," 
replied Mr. Ellerton. " I should rather say, Look 
e;pictly as much pleaded as you really are, and 
don^t mistake the pleasure you feel in looking 
pleasedy for the pleasure you derive from the thing 
itself. It is so much better to keep within, than 
to go beyond tlie limits of truth in everything we 
say and do, that I would advise yoimg women 
raither to conceal the excess of their feelmgs, than 
to exaggerate them in the exhibition. Besides 
whidi, we should learn to feel appropriately, both 
in kiad and degree ; and she who goes to the 
extent of what she is capable of, on such an occa- 
sion as we have witnessed, who, in short, goe» 
into an ecstacy at the sight of a picture, is not 
likely to have any suitable proportion of feeling left 
for the return of her mother after a long absence. 
But Jo return to the ducal palace, for we have 
wandered through a long labyrinth since we thought 
of that, having been so ably conducted over the 
Bridge of Sighs by my niece Lucy ! 

" The ducal palace at Venice was originally 
built in the ninth century, but having been repeat- 
edly destroyed by fire, the present aspect it pre- 
sents can claim no higher antiquity than the four- 
teenth, it having been thoroughly rebuilt about the 
middle of that century by Marino Faliero, who 
was so unfortunate as to be beheaded in his own 
palace, upon the broad space ascended by that 
beautiful staircase of which our poets have written 
for Lucy's satisfaction, describing the hoary head of 
the M doge as reeling down them fr(«i the blodc 
14 
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on which he was decapitated. Perhaps Lucy will 
be kind enough to tell us, in the language of one 
of her favorites, a few more particulars of this sad 
history." 

Uncle EUerton paused here, to allow Lucy time 
to speak; but it happened her memory was at 
fault this time, and she had nothing to say. Mr. 
Ellerton therefore went on — ^" The building, as 
you see, is not after the most elegant or the most 
approved style of architecture, being heavier and 
more massive in the upper than the under portion, 
which is always in bad taste. Indeed, one travel- 
ler has been impertinent enough to compare it to 
an immense chest of drawers, the whole front be- 
ing supported on a row of short pillars, which have 
been rendered still shorter by the raising of the 
ground subsequently to the erection of the build- 
ing. The interior of the palace, however, offers 
much that is worthy of the attention of the travel- 
ler. The library, of which Petrarch was one of 
the founders, is adorned with many valuable paint- 
ings, among which are the portraits of aU the 
doges, except that a black space with an appro- 
priate inscription indicates the spot where that 
of the unfortunate Marino Faliero should hare 
been. There are also many beautiful specimens 
of sculpture in the same hall, one of which is 
thought to be the work of Phidias himself. 

'* But the apartment which excites a deep inter* 
est is that council-hall in which assembled the far* 
famed and sanguinary divan, under the pretence 
of watching over the public good ; and here the 
door is still shown, through which the miserable 
culprit, judged and condenmed in secrecy, disap- 
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peared for ever. It is remarkable, that over the 
throne of the dpge in this apartment, is one of the 
most celebrated paintings of Tintoret, representing 
the Last Judgment ; and one would almost have 
supposed that such a subject, so powerfully delin- 
eated, would have impressed upon the minds of 
those who met before it, the importance of prepar- 
ing, by the exercise of justice and mercy, for that 
last tribunal, before which, without distinction of 
rank, all must appear. 

" This hall is also much ornamented by the 
works of different masters, among which are sev- 
eral by the pencil of Paul Veronese. But splen- 
did as is the aspect imparted to the whole scene 
by these exquisite performances, the brilliant color- 
ing of which has so long withstood the lapse of 
time ; there are, within the remoter recesses of 
the palace, apartments of a far different character. 
In that portion of the building which overlooks 
the narrow canal spanned by the Bridge of Sighs, 
remain the tribunal and the dungeons of the state 
inquisition, from which the step of the intruder 
was once so carefully excluded, but which were 
thrown open by the French on taking possession 
of the place, and which have ever since been ex- 
posed to the curious observer, who may wish to 
penetrate into their dark passages, and hideous 
vaults. 

" The supreme council who sat in judgment 
upon the wretched criminals brought before this 
tribunal, were composed of three grand inquisi- 
tors, chosen from me council of ten, and the pri- 
vate council of the doge, who was not himself a 
member. The room in which they met was hung 
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with black, and in order to increase the honors 
of the scene, the powerftil pencil of Tintoret had 
been employed to figure upon the ceiling different 
instruments of torture, and their mode of (^ration. 
From this apartment there are two doors comma- 
nicating with the dungeons, by one of which the 
prisoners were brought to be tried, and by the 
other taken away. A traveller has described the 
staircase leading from one of these, as bein^ al- 
most totally dark, and terminating in a trap-door, 
fastened by a' number of locks, which again led to 
another steep and narrow staircase, conducting to 
an iron door ; and so on, darker and more dismal, 
until the fearful dungeons were reached, shut out 
from the light and air, and sunk considerably be- 
low the surrounding water. % The same traveller 
describes the fall of the heavy tra^-door behind 
him, as ringing through the damp vaults he was 
just entering, and«en£ng such a thrill through his 
heart, that he fancied he could almost form some 
idea of what must have been the feelings of those 
who heard the same sound, knowing themselves 
doomed to be buried alive within these dreadful 
abodes. 

"There are four stories in these once living 
tombs, each containing a separate range of passa- 
ges and dungeons, from which light is excluded. 
The cells in these are small and vaulted, and 
scarcely high enough for a man to stand upright. 
The walls and roof are lined with iron ; an iron 
shelf and a broad wooden board, serving at once 
for table, chair, and bed, such being the only ftur- 
niture they have ever contained. 

^< After emerging from these frightful vaults, the 
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traveller proceeded^ong another passage and stair- 
case of the same melancholy description, to the 
Bridge of Sighs, which is a covered gallery, with 
narrow gratings at the sides to admit air, and is 
crossed by an iron door. Near to this, another 
door formerly opened into a little chamber, into 
which the prisoner who once entered, was seen no 
more ; for in this place he was strangled, and his 
body cast into the canal below. 

" Now, Lucy, do you not think there was some 
reason for this being called The Bridge of Sighs I** 
14* 
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*^ What a charming picture of an old English 
hall," said Bertha to her mother, " and how happy- 
people nmst have been when they lived in such 
secure and stately apartments, surrounded by every- 
thing so rich and grand." 

" It does, indeed, look very inviting," replied 
Mrs. Morton ; " the old oak furniture, the highly- 
finished carved work, that princely couch, and, 
above all, the little secluded recesses in which the 
windows of such mansions were always placed, do 
indeed give us an ideal picture of social comfort, 
security, and repose. We read, too, of the hospi- 
table entertainments, the Christmas festivities, and 
the family gatherings, which were wont to take 
place in the old English halls ; and we half per- 
suade ourselves that these must have been happier 
times than ours, and that we should like to go back 
again, to live in that stage of our country'^ history, 
when the great lords and barons ruled like little 
kings over their own territories, and held their 
own little courts within the walls of these man- 
sions." 

" It is, however, only on one condition," said 
Bertha, " that I think we should, any of us, be 
willing to go back ; and that is, that we ourselves 
should belong to the families of the great lords 
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or barons, and not to the people over whom they 
ruled." 

" You are right, my child," said Mrs. Morton, 
" and if we examine the subject further, we shall 
see that the times to which we allude, were in re- 
ality not nearly so happy as our own. This an- 
cient building, for instance, the interior of which 
is here represented, is situated in Westmoreland, 
in the midst of fertile grounds, beautifully diversi- 
fied with the richest woods, above which are often 
seen the summits of bold and craggy hills. Unlike 
many other structures of ancient times, it has not 
been suffered to fall to decay, but has been repair- 
ed in a manner corresponding to the original de- 
sign, so as to present one of the most perfect speci- 
mens to be found in the present day, of that par- 
ticular style of building. The interior is elegantly 
furnished, and adorned with good paintings ; and 
the dining-room, a lofty and spacious apartment, is 
ornamented with a ceiling and wainscoting of the 
most richly carved oak. That particular apart- 
ment which forms the subject of this picture, is 
called the Queen's Room, from the circumstance 
of Catharine Parr, the last queen of Henry the 
Eighth, having spent several nights here after the 
death of the king. It does, indeed, appear to be 
worthy of the occupation of a queen, but we ma} 
better judge of the extent and importance of the 
whole establishment, by reading in our national 
records, that in the time of Henry the Sixth, the 
owner of this mansion could take to the border 
wars a force of 290 well-trained fighting-men. We 
have, however, no stronger proof of the wretched- 
ness and violence of these times, than the fact, thsU 
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the power and influence of the lords and barcms 
was reckoned, not so much by the property which 
they held by lawful and secure possession, as by 
the number of men they could call around them, to 
take into the field of battle. Even this quiet and 
peaceful-looking mansion has its embattled turrets, 
its winding stairs, and a strength of masonry which 
sufficiently prove that a well-appointed garrison 
was required to defend these elegant apartments, 
and the festal scenes they may be supposed to 
have occasionally presented, from the violence of 
feudal discord, and the fierce irruptions of lawless 
depredators." 

'* Still," said Bertha, " there seems to me some- 
thing glorious and great in defending one's own 
possessions, at least in having the power to do it, 
against all the world ; and I often think if I was 
rich, that I should like to build myself a great 
castle, and live in it like some of the princesses 
of old." 

"I am afraid you would look rather foolish,'* 
said her mother, " surrounded by your thick walls 
and massive turrets, without an enemy to assail 
them." 

" Oh !" replied Bertha, « but I should like a few 
enemies, at least I should like to hear of a few at 
a great distance, or 1 should have no pleasure in 
my security." 

"Ah! my child," exclaimed her mother, "do 
you not find enemies enough in your own tem- 
per, and your own heart, without wishing for ene- 
mies to your personal safety ? But now, I hope 
you will be patient and attentive, while I go into 
the subject a little further, and endeavor to explain 
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to you the real circumstances which gave rise to 
the custom of building these massive and well- 
defended habitations. I confess with you, that the 
interior of these structures looks pleasant enough, 
when we imagine them well filled with social 
guests, well lighted, and well warmed with cheer- 
ful fires ; but when we think of the state of things 
without, and of the acts of treachery which often 
took place within such walls, we become more 
thanldul for the peace and plenty which, in later 
times, have rendered our country less romantic as 
a subject of history, but certainly more happy. 

" You know that the idea of defence would 
never occur to those who had not first the fear 
of injury. In a nation where there is no true re- 
ligion, and no just laws, every man take^ what he 
can get from his neighbor ; and thus the strongest 
soon become the most wealthy. This superiority 
of wealth increases his danger in proportion to the 
injury and wrong he has done his neighbors, and 
he must, therefore, secure his possessions by every 
means in his power, or he will soon fall into thd 
power of his multiplied enemies. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there is no doubt that fortified castles 
were originally built; and when the possession 
of property, which was at first the gift of kings to 
their subjects, became hereditary, and descended 
from father to son for ever, unless forfeited by 
some misconduct or offence against the sovereign, 
there was still more need to defend what was by 
this means so much increased in real value. 

" It seems very probable that the simple inhab- 
itants of Britain, who knew but little about archi- 
tecture at the time of the Roman invasion, may 
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have learned a good deal which afterward became 
useftil to them, from the great wall built by the 
Romans across the narrowest part of the island, 
from the two great friths, the Clyde and the Forth. 
This wall was erected for the purpose of keeping 
out of 'the possession they had obtained by con- 
quest in the south, those wild people of the north, 
the Picts and Scots, whom they could not conquer 
either by stratagem or force. Along the wall were 
many towers, defended by soldiers, who at least 
might give the alarm in case of any attempt being 
made to pass this formidable boundary. Not only 
Britain, however, but France and other countries, 
had afterward to defend themselves from a com- 
mon enemy, in the wild and warlike Danes, or 
Northmen, who gave their name to Normandy, and 
whose incursions were of a nature so irregular and 
predatory, that the custcwnary modes of warfare 
were of little avail against their depredations. 
There were also other enemies to the public wel- 
fare, which the constant *wars of France and Eng- 
land had brought upon themselves ; and to these 
may be attributed in a great measure the necessity 
which arose for defending and fortifying, not only 
the habitations of private gentlemen, but most of 
the towns and cities of the more wealthy and civil- 
ized parts of Europe. 

The constant wars in which the sovereigns of 
these countries engaged had induced them to en- 
courage the association of numerous bands of law- 
less men, whose occupation was rapine and blood- 
shed, and who, without any regard to the monarch 
who employed them, or the cause in which they 
fought, assembled themselves together, and act- 
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ed according to the orders of that leader who 
was able to pay them most liberally. Such mer- 
cenaries appeared at that period to be a needful 
but dangerous resource in jtime of war; but no 
sooner was a battle lost or won, than they became 
the greatest pest that could be inflicted on the peo- 
ple at large. They had no settled home, and no 
regular means of subsistence ; but ranged at will 
over the face of the country, leading ifie and dis- 
solute lives, at the expense of the peasantry, and 
breaking every law, without a possibility of bring- 
ing them to justice. It is related of King Philip 
of France, who was also called Augustus, among 
many public changes which he brought about for 
the good of his country, that he ordered the citzens 
of the large towns to secure their cities with forti- 
fications, in order to ensure the means of repulsing 
the attacks of these roving brigands, though it was 
not until many years later that they were finally 
expelled from his kingdom. In the time of King 
Charles, justly called the Wise, another efibrt was 
made to rid the country of these its in^mal ene- 
mies. Application was made by the king of France 
to Edward III., of England, who resolved to fight 
against them with a great army. But the king of 
France objecting to the entrance of so many for- 
eign troops into his kingdom, he was lefl to rid 
himself as well as he could of this public and pri- 
vate scourge ; and his next resource was to send 
out some of his bravest generals, to engage them 
in distant and dangerous wars. These mercenary 
soldiers were called ''^free companions^'' and as 
they increased in numbers, and in power, they as- 
fiembled themselves in towns, and occupied csuitles 
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which they had taken, and where they made their 
living by force at the expense of the neighborhood. 
Many of them rose by being captains of these law- 
less robbers, into knights and generals of great im- 
portance. The description given of some of these 
men by the ancient historian Froissart, will best 
enable us to form an idea of their situation and 
character. 

One of the most important of these was Geoffrey 
T^tenoire, who, by means of bribery, obtained pos- 
session of the strong castle of Ventadour for him- 
self and his company. Here he carried on his 
profession with great success. " He was a hardy 
man," says the historian, " who knew neither fear 
nor pity, and would put to death a knight or a 
squire as soon as a peasant, for he cared for no 
one ; and was so much dreaded by his men, that 
none dared displease him." In his castle he held 
a kind of market for the neighboring country which 
he kept in subjection, and here were to be seen 
the most valuable goods as plentiful as in the city 
of Paris. His castle was furnished and prepared 
f<M* a siege, even if it should last seven years. In 
this situation he attacked the English as well as 
the French, and carried on his lawless course, 
more dreaded than any who held rightful authority 
in the country where he lived. He died at last 
by a shot from a cross-bow, acknowledging that 
he lived chiefly in the service of the king of Eng- 
land, because he was the most liberal paymaster, 
and with his last breath bequeathing the different 
sums of gold he had amassed, not forgetting to re- 
lieve his conscience by giving a hmuked marks to 
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be spent in repairing the chapel of St. Creorge in 
his own castle. 

" Now, my child," added 'Mrs. Morton, " do you 
think you should have liked such an enemy at 
this ?" 

Bertha shook her head, and her mother went on. 

"Or, if Geoffrey T6tenoire would have been 
too fierce and terrible an enemy, the same histo- 
rian tells us of one who seems to have been of a 
livelier turn of mind. This was Ameryot Marcel, 
who lived at the same time, and who was persua- 
ded by some of the French lords to accept of a 
bribe to forsake his lawless habits, and live a life 
of peace. Of this, however, he was soon weary ; 
and Froissart tells us that he lamented his change 
of condition in the following words : * To pillage 
and rob was a good life, sirs,* he said to his com- 
panions, * there is no sport nor glory in this world 
among men of war, but to use such life as we have 
done in time past. What a joy was it to us when 
we rode forth at adventure, and sometimes found 
by the way a rich prior or merchant, on a route of 
mules of Montpelier, of Narbonne, of Toulouse, or 
of Carcassonne, laden with Brussels cloth, or with 
ftirs coming from the fairs, or of spicery ware 
from Bruges, from Damascus, or from Alexandria. 
Whatever we met, all was ours, or else ransomed 
at our pleasure. Then, for our living, the peas- 
ants of Limosin daily brought to our cattle wheat 
flour, ready-baked bread, forage for our horses, 
good wines, beeves and fat sheep, pullets and wild- 
fowl. We were frimished as though we had been 
kings ; when we rode fmrth, the whole country 
15 
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trembled for fear ; all was ours, going and com- 
ing.' 

" With these regrets for his early life, Marcel 
resumed his former profession, but was delivered 
up to the legal authorities by a kinsman in whom 
he trusted. He^ was deprived, as might have been 
eq)ected, at once of liberty and life : and the rec- 
ord that is preserved of his lawless career may 
teach us a useful lesson in forming a higher esti- 
mate of the privileges we enjoy under more en- 
lightened institutions, and more equitable laws." 

" Still I should think," said Bertha, " that these 
strongly-fortified castles, which looked so grand 
and majestic, must have been useful sometimes in 
protecting the innocent from the violent treatment 
of the bad." 

" Unquestionably they were," replied her moth- 
er, " but it is lamentable, that hislory records a 
much greater number of instances in which they 
were the means of enabling wicked men to carry 
out their malignant and revengeful designs. We 
ought, however, to remember, that it is die part of 
history to record astonishing and violent deeds, 
while the great virtues of good men are often 
known only to their heavenly Father who sees in 
secret. And thus we ought not to be discouraged 
with the wickedness we read of in history, but 
bear in mind that the violent and destructive na- 
ture of evil is generally the means of bringing bad 
actions to light, while the opposite nature of good, 
renders it less conspicuous to the world." 

" But, mother," said Bertha, " there could have 
been no heroes, without these bloody and warlike 
times had compelled men to be valiant and brave." 
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" No heroes, certainly, if by a hero you mean a 
man arrayed in steel armor, with a helmet on his 
head, brandishing a sword, and offering to do bat- 
tle with any one who will fight with him. But, 
my child, there is less true heroism in defending 
the walls of a strong castle with battle-axe and 
spear, than in suffering patiently unjust rebuke — 
in bearing the evils incident to humanity with 
meekness and resignation to the will of God — and 
while our good is evil spoken of by men, in going 
on to do good; with singleness of heart, simply be- 
cause it has been enjoined upon us by our blessed 
Savior." 

" That which you call heroism does certainly 
require more self-denial,'* said Bertha, 'because 
in the great and valorous deeds which history re- 
cords, the pride and glory of those who suffered 
must have been almost equal to their pain. Still 
it must have been better for the country that men 
should build those great castles ; for had there 
been no place of security for their prisoners, many 
would have been put to death, who, in the course 
of time, were able to effect their escape— our 
brave and noble Richard CoBur de Leon for in- 
stance." 

" Yes ; but in tracing out his history we shall 
see that if in one instance his life was preserved 
by this means, in another it was lost. Even that 
high and ocean-bound edifice of which we have so 
beautiful a picture, though dedicated at first to re- 
ligious purposes, has its own record of suffering 
and wrong. 

" Henry, the youngest son of William the Con- 
queror, was besieged here by his two brothers, 
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William Rufus, and Robert Duke of Ncmoandf ; 
and but for the compunction of the latter must in- 
evitably have perished within these massive walls. 
He and his garrison were reduced to the greatest 
extremity for want of water, with which, however, 
his brother Robert, who was of a generous dispo- 
sition, supplied him ; and when re^Hroached for 
having done so by William, his answer was 
' What else could I do ? he is our brother. Had 
he died for lack of water, how were we to supply 
his loss ?' This castle, or monastery, is situated 
on a p3rramid of rocks, called St. Michael's Mount, 
within fourteen miles of the Land's End, and com* 
municating with the main land at low water only 
by a causeway of stones embedded in the sea 
sand. Tradition recounts, that this mount has 
been separated from the shore by some great con- 
Tulsion, and that at the same time one hundred 
and forty churches were swallowed up by the sea 
between this place and the Scilly Isles, thou^ 
the precise time of this convulsion no one pre- 
tends to know. To th^ castellated monastery on 
the summit of this mount, it is said that a pilgrim- 
age was made by a British, virgin, St Ke3ma, in 
in the year 490, and there is reason to believe ikuX 
some kind of religious establishment existed upon 
this height during the whole of the Saxon dynasty. 
After the conquest, this monastery was made to 
belong to one which was situated on a similar 
mount on the coast of Normandy, but was eventu* 
ally granted to the nunnery of Sion, in Middlesex. 
The circumference of this mount is about a mile, 
and its height from the level of the sea two hun- 
dred and thirty-one feet. At its base is a small 
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pier, and about eighty dwelling-houses, ranged in 
two or three streets, and chiefly inhabited by fish- 
ermen and their families. The summit is entirely 
occupied by the remains of the ancient monastic 
and castellated buildings, which occasionally form 
a residence for their present owner, by whom 
many improvements have been made, particularly 
in the old chapel, and in the dining-room, which 
contains representations in stucccu of the various 
modes of hunting the wild boar, the bull, stag, os- 
trich, hare, and rabbit. From the leads of the 
tower, to which access can only be obtained by a 
very narrow staircase in one of the angles, the 
prospect is of the most sublime character, particu- 
larly when dark sullen clouds are rolling over the 
distant ocean, and the fisherman's swift bark skims 
lightly over the waves, dashing the white spray 
before it, and leaving, though but for a moment, a 
path of foam be^iind." 

" I think," said Bertha, " I should hardly choose 
my castle to be placed on such a rock as this. It 
must, when the storms are raging around, be too 
wild and desolate for comfort. But did you not 
say that my favorite hero, Coeur de Leon, had suf- 
fered more than he gained by these castles 1" 

" Much more, inasmuch as he suflfered the loss 
of his life. You are already acquainted with the 
exploits of your hero in what are called the Holy 
Wars ; but as you are never weary of hearing of 
him, I will recall to your remembrance this part 
of his eventful life, and I will do it as nearly as I 
can, in the words of a much better historian than 
myself. While his European dominions were ex- 
posed to an ungrateful brother, and a faithless ally, 
15* 
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Richard was riralling in the Holy Land die ima« 
ginary actions of the champions of romance. He 
conquered Cesarea and Jaffa ; he drove Saladin 
before him for eleven days of continued battle. He 
defied armies with a handful of men, and chal- 
lenged to combat, in his own person, an extended 
line of thousands, not one of whom dared quit their 
ranks to encounter him. He even came within 
sight of Jerusalem, but declined to lodL upon the 
sepulchre, which he found himself not strong 
enough to gain by battle. In the midst of these 
wonderful exploits, Richard waa recalled by the 
intrigues of his brother and the king of France. 
He embarked with his accustomed precipitation, 
having made a hasty peace with Saladin, and leav- 
ing a name in the East, with which, long aAer, the 
Saracens were wont to chide a starting horse, ask- 
ing it if he thought the bush was Kmg Richard, 
that he sprang away from it. 

" Richard's embarkation was the beginning of 
a series of calamities which gave time to the king 
of France to arrange his treacherous plans. Rich- 
ard was shipwrecked on the coast of Dalmatia, 
and was betrayed into the hands of a powerful 
duke, whom he had mortally offended. This duke 
seized the opportunity which was now afforded 
him, and revenged himself upon the prince by 
throwing him into prison, and charging him with 
accumulated crimes committed in Palestine. His 
place of confinement was long concealed, but the 
manner in which it was discovered has invested 
with a kind of romantic interest these ancient ed^- 
fices, for which you entertain such pafrtiality. 

" It is but natural to suppose that Richard, so 
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great a lover of excitement, should be fond of mu» 
sic. He accordingly not only encouraged what 
was then called the * gay science^ but often prac- 
tised the arts of song and music himself. Blondel, 
a favorite minstrel of his, and attendant on his per- 
son, devoted himself to discover the place of his 
confinement. He wandered in vain from castle to 
palace, until he learned that a strong and almost 
inaccessible fortress on the Danube was watched 
with peculiar strictness, as containing some state 
prisoner of distinction. The minstrel took his 
harp, and approaching as near the castle as he 
dared, came so close to the walls as to hear the 
melancholy captive soothing his solitude with mu- 
sic. Blondel touched his harp ; the prisoner heard, 
imd was silent : upon this the minstrel played tho 
first part of a tune, or lay, known to the captive, 
who instantly answered by playing the second 
part; and thys the faithful servant obtained the cer- 
tainty that the inmate of the castle was no other 
than his royal master. 

" It may be supposed that the avarice of the 
treacherous duke would ioi a high ransom upon 
his prisoner, when it became known that the king 
was in his keeping ; it was not, however, too large 
for the loyalty of his subjects, and he was finally 
set at liberty by their paying the whole. 

"Although die military career of Richard was 
iBore brilliant and astounding, than prudent or wise, 
cme can not refiect without regret that such a life 
shouM at last have been cut off in a mere paltry 
enterprise. One of his vassals having found a 
treasure concealed in the earth on the land which 
be held as his property, Riohaid demanded pos- 
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session of it ; and on the refusal of the man to de- 
liver it up, he flew with his accustomed impetu- 
osity to besiege the castle of his vassal, which was 
but an inconsiderable place. He soon reduced it 
to extremity, but an archer on the walls took aim 
at the king, and mortally wounded him. The cas- 
tle was surrendered before he died of his wound ; 
and Richard commanding the marksman to be 
brought before him, demanded why he had aimed 
so particularly at his life. To which the archer 
replied, " You slew my father and my brother, and 
you were seeking my own life ; had I not reason 
to prevent you if I could, by taking yours ?" 

'' The dying king acknowledged that he had rea- 
son for his conduct : and, forgiving his offence 
against his person, generously commanded him to 
be dismissed unharmed. The injunctions of the 
dying monarch, however, had little power to influ- 
ence those around him, for the captain of one of 
his bands of mercenaries put the man to death by 
the most cruel tortures. 

" You find now,'* said Mrs. Morton to her daugh- 
ter, ** that even this gallant king had more in real- 
ity to dread from one of the most insignificant of 
his own castles, than from the strongholds of a 
foreign enemy.'* 

" But for women at least," said Bertha, " these 
castles must have aflforded the protection they so 
much needed in such dangerous and unsettled 
times. I never wished to be a warrior to stand 
and face the shot of barbarous marksmen, but a 
lady living in safety in the great halls of which' 
we read, with knights and vassals all around me." 

" And yet the ladies of those tunes," said Mrs. 
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Moitoa, '^ were not exempt from their share in the 
danger and the discord which prevailed throughout 
the land. Many a noble chieftain's daughter took 
her post in the midnight-watch on the walls of her 
father's castle, while the weary guards sunk down 
to rest for a brief space of necessary repose." 

" What !" exclaimed Bertha, " were young and 
delicate women compelled to take part in these 
hostilities ?" 

" Often," replied her mother, " especially during 
the time wh^i the wars in Palestine swept away * 
so many of our noblest warriors, and left so many 
of their hereditary possessions exposed to assault 
luad ruin. It was also the custom of these knights 
or chieftains, whose own course of life became too 
perilous for the females of his family, to commit 
them to the security of some fortified castle, while 
he himself pursued his dangerous or doubtful ca- 
reer. Thus we find, that so long as the noble 
Bruce could defend hhnself among the Highlands 
of Scotland, his wife the queen, and many ladies 
of her train, cheerfully followed him to these 
mountain-wilds, where they subsisted entirely upon 
such food as their companions in peril were able 
to procure them by their dexterity in fishing and in 
killing deer. But as the winter approached, ancT 
the situation of the king became more hopeless, he 
placed his wife and sister in his castle of Kildrum- 
mie, the only <me he then retained in his posses- 
sion. Here too he placed, as he hoped, in secu- 
rity, his only son Nigel Bruce, a brave and beauti- 
ful youth, the hope and the joy of his father's heart. 
Bruce himself 'escaped with his brother toward a 
amall island on the coast of Iceland, but it was not 
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long before he received Ihe melancholy intelligence 
that the castle of Kildrummie had been surrendered 
to his enemies ; not subdued by force of arms, but 
cruelly surrendered in consequence of the treachery 
of one of its inmates, who threw the whole into 
flames by setting fire to a store of gunpowder. 
Nigel Bruce, you may remember, was brutally 
murdered by the victors, while his female relatives 
were thrown into strict confinement, and treated 
with the utmost severity." 

" It was enough to make the very women fierce, 
and bold, and revengeful, to witness such barbari- 
ties," said Bertha. 

"And unquestionably it had this effect," replied 
her mother, " for we read of many who practised 
cruelties, at least equal to those they beheld. 
Among the females who distinguished themselves 
in those times, by far the greater number were 
women who had little idea of the sensibilities 
which ought to belong to their sex: that Coun- 
tess of March, for instance, of whom you have 
read in Scottish history, and who obtained the 
not unfitting title of Black Agnes, by which 
she is still remembered, as well as for her de- 
termined defence of the castle of Dimbar, in the 
cause of David Bruce. It was besieged by the 
Earl of Salisbury, who employed to destroy it 
great military engines, constructed so as to throw- 
huge stones, for it was before the use of cannon. 
Yet such was the contempt of the high-spirited 
countess for these fruitless attempts, that she stood 
with her maids upon the walls of the castle, dis- 
plajring napkins in their hands, with which they 
wiped the places where the huge stones fell, ia 
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ord^r to show the enemy that they regarded them 
only as raising a little dust, which coiHd easily be 
wiped away. The Earl of Salisbury then con- 
trived another ponderous machine, which should 
be rolled up to the walls, so constructed as to con- 
tain and cover a number of men to be employed in 
making an entrance through the wall. The coun- 
tess, not a whit dismayed, amused herself with 
making rhymes upon this machine, while at the 
same time she made a signal by which a huge 
fragment of rock, prepared for the purpose, was 
dropped from the wall upon the machine, whose 
roof was thus dashed to pieces. 

" In this manner did Black Agnes defend her 
castle for the space of nineteen weeks, when it 
was at last relieved by Alexander Ramsay, who 
brought by sea a supply both of men and provis- 
ions. 

" But of all the heroines whose courage and de- 
termination history has recorded, Jane de Mont- 
ford is entitled to stand in the first rank. This 
lady was the wife of an Earl de Montford, whose 
title to the dukedom of Bretagne was disputed by 
the French king, and supported at the same time 
by Edward III. of England, to whom he looked 
for succor in making good his defence. The earl, 
however, having incautiously obeyed a summons 
to appear before the parliament of Paris, was there 
detained on the plea of having committed a feudal 
offence, by appealing to thd lung of England, and 
in the meantime a strong force was sent against 
his party, which was supposed to be subdued by 
his being detained a prisoner. In most cases, the 
war under such circumstances would have been at 
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an end ; but the Countess Jane de Montford, <rf 
whom Froissart says, that * she had the courage of 
a man and the heart of a lion,' scorned to yield to 
the natural grief with which she heard that her 
lord was taken, and assembling her friends, pre- 
sented to them her young son as successor to his 
father's rights ; adding, that by the grace <^ God 
she trusted he would be the means of restoring the 
earl to his family and friends. She then entered 
into plans for carrying on the war, engaged to pay 
the soldiers regularly, and inspired her party with 
a spirit of resistance, which, with most women, 
would have expired under the misfortunes she had 
already sustained. 

*• The city of Rennes, however, it was impossi- 
ble to retain ; but the countess, by no means dis- 
heartened, threw herself into Henebdon, a strong 
town of Bretagne, situated on the seashore, where 
she was accompanied by the most faithful of her 
partisans ; and where she prepared for a despe- 
rate defence. She herself wore armor, and rode 
through the streets on a high-mettled charger, ex- 
horting the citizens to resistance. Nor were her 
female attendants exempted from martial labor, for 
she made them cut short Uieir gowns, in order that 
they might be more active and useful in carrjdng 
stones and other missiles to the walls. The 
French having attempted to take the town by a 
general assault on one side, the countess issued 
forth on the other, and set fire to their camp while 
they were thus engaged. On this, and many other 
occasions, she did great damage to the besiegers, 
but her own town, her strong walls, and her bdd 
adherents, suffered also in their turn ; so muck so. 
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that at different times consultations were held npon 
the expediency of surrendering the town altogether. 
To none of these suggestions would the countess 
lend an ear. But, alarmed at last for the defection 
of her followers, she piteously implored them to 
hold out, if it were but for the space of three days, 
in which time she con^dently expected to receive 
Succors from England. Notwithstanding this, oa 
the second day, her lords again met in council, and 
again began to adjust the terms of capitulation ; 
while the besiegers approached the walls with a 
strong party, to be in readiness to take the place. 

'^ It was a critical moment for the countess, who, 
in a state bordering on distraction, cast an almost 
hopeless glance over the sea, from a high igpndow 
of her castle ; when, what was her delight, to be* 
hold the horizon darkened with the masts of a 
large navy steering toward Henebdon. * The red 
cross ! the red cross ! The succors of England are 
in sight!' exclaimed the countess. And true it 
was, that the gallant Sir Walter Manny, with other 
forces, had come to her deliverance. 

<' After a battle bravely fought, in which the 
English were victorious, we are told that the coun- 
tess received them within the gates of her castle, 
and * kissed her noble defenders twice or thrice as 
became a valiant lady.* The troubles of Jane de 
Montfort, however, were not to end here. A 
stronger force was subsequently collected, and 
sent against her. But again she defended her- 
self, and scorned to yield. Don Louis of Spain, 
who was one of the besieging party, raised up 
against the walls of Henebdon sixteen engines (k 
tSd largest size, with which immense stotMS were 
16 
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OMI, irldck tlupeUmed to destroy the waBe aal 
teweiB cf the town. The party widiin, howeTes^ 
gtrength^oed their defence with a great niunber of 
wool-packs, which broke the fcnrce of the stcmes, 
while the undannted countess still continued to 
•neourage her auxiliaries by erery means in her 

Jower. In this attack, as in that ahready rdated, 
ane de Montfort and her allies prored successful ; 
and the besiegers, at last wearied out, and seeing 
no hopes of a surrender, raised the siege, and with- 
drew their forces, after establishing a truce, which 
was to last for twelve months. 

'* The h«KHc countess, in the winter of this year, 
made a visit to England, where she kept her Christ- 
mas in high state, receiving such tokens of respect 
m a character like hers, according to the idea of 
greatness which prevailed at that time, was so rich- 
er entitled to expect. On her return to her own 
country she was attacked by the French fleet under 
Ihe conmumd of the same Don Louis of Spain, 
who^ ftom his defeat at Henebdon, and certain in- 
sults directed agidnst him personally by her peo- 
^e, might well be suniosed to entertain no very 
mendly feeling toward his former enemy* Oik 
sea, however, as well as on land, the countess 
evinced the same unconquerable spkit. It is said 
that slw kept the deck oS her vessel with a drawn 
swoid in her hand, like the knights and men-at- 
arms* The engag^B^ikt was very fierce betweoi 
iIm celebrated croesbownnen of Genoa and the still 
mere o^ebrated English archers ; but ^e fknxa 
wete parted by a stoim» without any decided vio- 
toqr on either side. 
''And now, my cMd^" said Mrs^ Masim, <* I 
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vtth to know wlwther diis is the kind of heroiao 
yovL deaire to be ; and whether you would like to 
defend yataa castle like Jane de Montfort ?" 

<' Ah! mother," replied BerUu, "^ I am afraid I 
should make a poor defence when die enemy realty 
eame. But you have chosen such dreadAilly bar* 
barous times for your castle scenes. Can you not 
remember some which occurred in later years, 
when the world was more civiliaed ? I tbonk I 
should dioose to hare been a heroine about half 
way between those times and our own, when peo- 
ple were neither so wild and wicked as you do^ 
scribe them, nor so dull, and Tulgar, and uniutev^ 
esting, as they are now." 

*' Let us take, then," said Mrs. Morton, ^ what 
are called the * golden days* of our own Queen 
Elizabeth, and you will find in her times one whom 
all will allow to hare been the most interesting, ac 
she was the most unfiurtunate of heromes. Yet I 
much questicm whether, after a fair investigation, 
y<m would think it pleasant to hare exchanged 
places with the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots." 

" 1 believe I should,'* said Bertha ; ** for a prin- 
cess so lovely, and so much beloved — possessed 
of so many accomplishments — so many amiable 
qualities — and, what is more, of so many fdenda, 
must have been an object of envy to all the world." 

** The envy of the world," replied Mrs. Morton, 
** like its flattery and its fame, is often ill bestow- 
ed ; yet so far as a woman and a queen might 
fatwfuUy enjoy the possession of exalted rank, of 
personal attractions, and of the power to win the 
sflfection of her subjects, Mary of Scotland was 
certainly, at the commencement of her reign, an 
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enTiable woman. But we most not fargtd thai 
^eae advantages can only be accounted blessings, 
as they are justly estimated, and rightly used. We 
must remember, also, that Mary was not only call- 
ed to act the part of a woman, but to fulfil the more 
conspicuous and responsible duties of a queen, (at 
which she was but httle fitted. 

" Historians hare amused themselves by con* 
trasting her character with that of Elizabeth of 
England — sometimes to the advantage of one, and 
sometimes of the other. It seems to me, that the 
only point of resemblance between them was their 
vanity. But Elizabeth's was the vanity of selfish- 
ness ; while Mary's was the vanity of a warm and 
generous heart — less ambitious to be admired than 
beloved. The besetting sin of both was a par- 
tiality for unworthy favorites. But while Eliza- 
beth loved unwortluly as a woman, she took good 
care to keep her digni^ as a queen unsullied. 
Mary, on the other hand, reckless of dignity and 
fame, cast both away for the sake of gratifying an 
ill-placed attachment. 

'< It can not be denied, that Elizabeth was a bet- 
ter sovereign — ^perhaps one of the best who ever 
filled a throne ; but as a mere woman, filling the 
domestic offices of private life, we shrink from 
contemplating such p. character^ as hers. Mary 
was a miserable sovereign, altogether unfit for 
the task of governing a nation divided like hers; 
but with an education that would have fitted her 
for private life, it is easy to believe she would have 
been one of the most amiable and estimable of 
women. Circumstanced as she was, everything 
appeared to be against her. The education she 
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hsA received at the t'rench court, was ill calcida« 
ted to fit her for tranquillizing the boisterous iq;>irits 
Aat destroyed the peace of her own realm, by their 
rude and often murderous contentions. Though 
possessed of the power of pleasing, by her man- 
ners and conversation, above all the women of her 
age, the vindictive spirits and coarse habits of the 
people with whom she came in contact, naturally 
induced her to form dangerous intimacies with 
persons of inferior rank, whose manners and habits 
were more suited to a court. 

** Beside possessing all those qualities and attain- 
ments most esteemed in women, Mary appears to 
have been also gifted with a courage beyoiid that 
of her sex ; and we find that one of her first ex- 
ploits, after ascendiug the throne, was to head an 
army for the purpose of subduing the rebellioos 
pride of one of her noUes. Little, however, did 
the youthful queen at ihaX time imagine the need 
she would afterward have of this courage, and how 
much more the virtues of magnanimity and self-pos- 
session would be required of her, than those softer 
ornaments of character with which she was but too 
abundantly supplied. 

" The murder of Rizzio in her own chancy— 
at her feet — ^with his dying grasp upon her robe, 
must have prepared her, in some measure, for the 
scenes of violence and bloodshed to which she was 
afterward to become inured." 

" But mother," interrupted Bertha, " you surely 
do not suppose that Mary was accessary to the 
murder of her husband ?" 

" That is a crime," readied Mrs. Morton, «« of 
which her historians have been miable either 19 

« 
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fTOve her guilty, or to acquit her entirely, at least 
with satisfaction, even to her advocates and admi- 
rers. It is, however, from such evidence as we do 
possess, quite allowable to believe her guiltless of 
80 horrid a crime. But what can be said of the 
woman who not only screened the actual murderer 
horn justice, but even linked her name and charac- 
ter with his, by the indissoluble bond of marriage ! 

''No, my child, if we would stand guiltless be- 
fore God and man, we must not associate ourselves 
with evil-doers ; and this principle holds good, in 
the slightest transgressions, as well as in the dead- 
liest sins. The world will judge of us, and we 
must be satisfied to be judged, according to the 
character of those with whom we associate our- 
selves in affection and intimacy. We have, I 
think, no more striking proof of this, than in the 
case of Mary Queen of Scots. She seems to have 
been no longer the same being after her marriage 
with Bothwell. Her wannest friends were unable 
to defend her. Her enemies grew triumphant; 
and the very man for whom she had thrown away 
her character and her crown, despised her. She 
found him, as she might have expected, a profli- 
gate and a ruffian ; and perhaps the bitterest tears 
she ever shed, though she had cause to shed many, 
were those which stained her cheeks when she 
prayed for a knife, with which to put an end to her 
miserable existence, rather than endure his cruel 
treatment. . 

" We read of her in the short morning of her 
prosperity, riding gayly over the hills and valleys 
of her native country, surrounded by her courtiws 
and attendants, each vying with another in obtain- 
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ing marks of her favor ; her free and joyous sjfMrit 
unbroken by affliction, her beauty dazzling the 
eyes of all beholders, and her snule bewildering 
the hearts of men. But after her shameful mar- 
riage with Bothwell, we read of the same princess 
taken capftive by her indignant nobles, and led, as 
it were in triumph, through the streets of Edin- 
burgh, while the coarsest and most insulting beha- 
vior was used toward her by the lower classes of 
her people. 

'< On this occasion there was a frightful banner 
prepared, displaying on one side the portrait of the 
murdered Damley, as he lay in the orchard where 
his body was found, with these words embroidered 
on the banner — * Judge and avenge my cause, O 
Lord !' while on the oSier side, the little prince, his 
son, was represented holding up his hands, as if 
beseeching Heaven to punish his father's murder- 
ers. The queen hersdf rode through the streets 
covered with dust, her beautiful hair floating loose, 
her garments disordered ; and, though she appear- 
ed overpowered with the mingled feelings of gri^ 
and shame, this horrid flag was still displayed be- 
fore her eyes, while the voices of the rude multi- 
tude still continued to upbraid her with having been 
the accomplice in the murder of her husband. 

" It was almost immediately after this most la- 
mentable change in her aflairs, that the unfortunate 
queen was conveyed as a prisoner to the castle of 
Lock Leven. 

" You may probably remember that this castle 
stands upon an island in a lake of the same name, 
and that it was one of the four which held out in 
the name of David Bruce, and refused to submit to 
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Edward BalioL The attempt mfide on diia occa- 
sion to <^)tain possession of it, is rendered memcNra- 
ble by the peculiar manner in which it was carried 
on. It was besieged by Sir John Sterling, a fol- 
lower of Baliol, with an army of English troops ; 
but the castle being surrounded by water, it was 
deemed impossible to approach it in the usual 
manner. A singular plan was therefore devised 
by the besiegers. There is a small river called 
the Leven, which runs out of the eastern extremity 
of ^e lake, and across this stream ^y reared a 
strong and very lofty mound, so as to prevent the 
waters of the river escaping from the lake, ex- 
pecting that by this means the lake would rise, 
and by overflowing the foundations of the castle, 
would induce its occupants to surrender. But 
Alan Yipont, who defended the place, being made 
acquainted with this device, sent out at dead of 
night a small boat with four men, who made a 
breach in the mound, so that the whole body <^ 
water, breaking through with great fury, swept 
away the tents, baggage, and troops of the be- 
siegers, and nearly destroyed their army. 

*' The remains of this mound are sdll shown ; 
and whatever doubt may attach to the story, it is 
certain that the English discontinued the siege, 
and retreated with great loss. 

^In this lonely and desolate place then, the 
young and lovely queen of Scotland was imprison- 
ed ; while councils were held to consider the ex- 
pedi^cy of proceeding against her as one guilty 
of murder. The lords of the council, however, at 
last decided upon adopting a milder course, by 
eompellmg her to resign her crown to her infant 
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Mm, and to appoint the Earl of Murray regent dn* 
ring his minori^. Lord Lindsay, the rudest and 
most bigoted of all the council, and the fiercest , 
enemy of the queen, was deputed to bear to the 
castle of Loch Leven the deeds drawn up for this 
purpose ; and it was perfectly in keeping with his 
character, to require the queen to sign Siem in a 
manner so harsh and brutal, that he is even said to 
have used the grasp of his iron glove, in addition 
to arguments less forcible, though more fitting to a 
gentle and unfortunate woman. 

'' To whom^ in this extremity, could Mary look 
for help or pity? All seemed to have forsaken 
her. She bethought her of her brother, the Earl 
of Murray. She had loaded him with favors, and 
pardoned him many offences. She herself might 
be deeply culpable, yet of all himian beings she 
seemed to have the greatest right to expect mercy 
from him. But the earl was an ambitious man, 
and the prospect of promotion to the regency was 
too tempting to his hopes. It is true he visited 
her in Loch Leven Castle, but so far from bringing 
her comfort, he reproached her so bitterly with aU 
her past errors, that she is said to have burst into 
floods of tears, and abandoned herself to despair. 

" The unfortunate queen had now no other re- 
source than to endeavor to win over to her interest 
those immediately around her person; and such 
were the charms she possessed of manners and 
conversation, that this resource had seldom alto- 
gether failed her in the hour of need. On the 
present occasion, however, she had to do with a 
stem and inflexible master in the lord of the cas- 
tle oi Loch Leven, who, with rigid severity, in- 
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jQieted upon her afl the rigoit of the stiieteet om^ 
inement. Bi^ there was <me in the cMtle, a 
yoviDger brother of this bnon, who became too 
aeivsiUe of the sttractiom of the queen; and,' 
touched with compassion for her distress, he de- 
termined, if possible, to effect her deliverance. 

'* The &rst attempt made by George Douglas to 
effect this purpose, had so far succeeded, that the 
cpieen l^ad actually entered a boat in the disgtdse 
0^ a laundress ; but on one of the boatman rudely 
attempting to lift her veil, she displayed, while re« 
polling lus familiarity, so white and beautiful an 
arm, uat her superior rank was immediately de* 
tected, and she was sent back to be more strictly 
confined in the castle, from which George Doug- 
las was e^qpelled. 

" He still contriyed, however, to keep up a cor- 
resp(mdence with his youngea: brother, a boy of 
fifteen, called Little Douglas, who remained in 
the castle. So effectually did this youth sustain 
the trust reposed in him, that he managed to take 
possession of the keys of the castle while ttk& 
family were at supper, by which means he was 
ible to let Mary mi her attendants escape firom 
the tower when all had gone to rest. He ihen 
locked the gates in order to escape pursuit, and, 
placing the queen and her waiting«woman in a 
little skiff, threw the keys into the Idie, and rowed 
them safdy to the shc»re. When they were all 
ready to set out on this perilous passage. Little 
Douglas had made a signal by a l%ht in a partica- 
lar window, visible at the upper evA of the lake, to 
intimate that thus far he had been successful ; and 
it v^y be supposed with what joy the whde par^* 
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they hoped, for erer. 

'* Loinl Seaton, and some of the Hamiltoas, were 
waiting at the landing place to receiye ^em, and 
the queen present mounted a swift horse that was 
in readiness for her^ and galloped oS to Niddry 
Castle, in West Lothiim, from wMoh place she 
went, (HI the following day, to HamiltCA. 

<< The news of their escape seemed to awake in 
the hearts of Mary's suUects the last spark of 
their expiring loyalty. Her peo|de now remem- 
bered her gentleness, the sweetness of her man*^ 
nets, her grace and beauty; and though they could 
i|Ot but remember her errors too^ yet her subse^ 
quent misfortmies seemed to heave in son^ measure 
iloned for the past, while her youth still afforded 
hoj^ for the Aiture. But fire days had passed 
siiiee Mary was a joyless ci^ve in a lonely tow* 
mr, and now her changing rartunes placed her al 
the- head of a powerM confederacy, including nine 
eazls, nine Ushops, eighteen lords, and many gen- 
tlenen of rank) all engaged to deftiftd her petsmi 
and restore her crown. 

^ It was the intention of the queeft fo seek refuge 
ik the stnmg castle of Dumbarton ; aad her army, 
imder the Earl of Argyle, proposed to carry her to 
ihtX {dace of seourkv in a style of trimnph. The 
vsgeiH was dien at Ulnrgow with fi»rces k^rior t«o 
Ber own ; but with confidenes in his own ttilitary 
skiUi as well as in ^ yslor of the leadei« of his 
pait^ and in thdr esperienosd soldiers^ he d^teir^ 
mKled Id aieei the tp]eea'« sintty ix tiMk ihteihled 
nuHK^i, ami to gi^e them batlie, Memtiy ae^oord* 
lai^oocMpndtfastiBage^of LMgsiieyM inAe 
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march of th6 queen's amy. The HamfltoBS aad 

other gentlemen of Mar3r'8 troop rushed fbrioiisly 
forth with impmdent yalcnr, to dispute the pass. 

" They fought, histinrians say, like furious bulls, 
after the Scottish manner, pressing on each other 
front to front, each fixing his i^pear in his oiq[K>- 
nent's target, and endeaToring to bear him down. 
Such was the determination with which they met, 
that the front ranks became fast locked together by 
their spears, which thus formed a sort of grating, 
on which lay pistob, daggers, and other missiles. 
In this situation Morton l^ on his forces to attack 
the fiank of ^e Hamiltons, and by this means de- 
cided the fate of the battle, and extinguished ^ 
last hope of Mary and her fdends. 

" It is said thal^he herself beheld this final and 
fatal defeat, from a castle called Cro(dLstane, near 
Paisley, where she and Damley had spent some 
happy days immediately after their marriage ; and 
the feelings with which she now looked on the 
bloody field, and on the scenes of her innocent and 
early hopes, must have been bitter in the extreme. 

" If we would trace out in the experience ci 
mankind moments of the deepest anguish of whidi 
the human heart u capaUe, I am inclined to think 
they would be those in which we look back from 
some well-known spot, to days of hi^iness and 
innocence which those scenes recall, but which we 
feel that we can never know again. It was nok 
the mere loss of her crown that Mary had to re- 
gret ; for she had proved that hers, at least, was a 
crown of thorns. It was not the loss of friends ; 
for with a few frdthfrd ones, Mary had found mrnay 
frdse— 4int it was tbe loss of her good a^me, of hoii 
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title to rank aad associate with chsxacters oi spot- 
less reputation; and it is probable, that in that 
hour of wretchedness, l^ere would rush upon her 
soul a full conviction of the nothingness — ^the worse 
than nothingness — ^for which she had exchanged 
the af[ection of her people, and the favpr of her 
God. 

*♦ It was soon evident to the wretched queen, 
that she had no resource but in flight; and, es- 
t&tied by a few faithful followers, she rode sixty 
miles in one day, stopping only at the abbey of 
Dundrennan, in Galloway. Here she had the 
means of escaping either to France or England ; 
but though in France she was sure to have receive 
ed a welcome, England was nearer, and it seems 
to have been more consonant with Mary's generous 
and confiding nature to throw herself at once iqpon 
^e kind and honorable feeUngs of a sister-queen. 

" Scarcely could Mary have given a stronger 
proof of the generous and ccmfiduig nature of her 
disposition, than by the line of conduct she adc^ted 
on this occasion. Those who are treacherous and 
Bieaa themselves, always suspect treachery and 
meanness in others. We have no proof of what 
Elizabeth would have done in any similar case of 
emergency ; but it is scarcely probable she wmdd 
have trusted her person to the mercy of any humaa 
being, so much was she in the habit of si^pecting 
even Uiose on whom she bestowed the marks cl 
her greatest favor ; but Mary, imprudent, reckless, 
guilty as she was, still possessed a degree of fem- 
iaine trust and neble daring, which, under haj^ier 
ckoumstaofiee, might have rendered her far mxpe" 
liar aft a wosum to the queen of England. Utt- 
17 
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contcioiis of any feeling of riralry herself, the wis 
not aware that reports of her beauty, and her other 
personal fascinations, carried to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, had rendered her an object of secret 
hatred to that sovereign ; and, therefore, trusting 
to the smooth and flattering words she had receir- 
ed from Elizabeth, she decided at once to incur the 
risk of throwing herself upon the hospitality of 
England. 

*' How true are the wcHrds of Scripture, that 
* Jealousy is cruel as the grave !* Elizabeth had 
been jealous of Mary's beauty— of her happiness 
in being ^e mother of a son who should succeed 
her on the throne— and of the affection and adn^ 
ration she commanded — but, above all, of the claim 
she maintained to the sovereignty of England, in 
case of Elizabeth's death. All these feeling were 
rankling in the heart to whose kindness and integ- 
rity Mary was about to commit herself, for life or 
for death. It is probable that others knew better 
than she did herself the real state of Elizabeth's 
mind toward her ; for it ai^>ears to have heem in 
opposition to the advice of all her Mends diat tibie 
made this fatal experiment. It u related that 
when, after having delivered herself up to a gen- 
tleman of the name of Lowther, the Eng^h deputy- 
warden, she entered the boat that was to convcnr 
her across the Solway Frith, her weeping attend- 
ants kneeled before her, took hold of her garments/ 
and entreated her not to trust herself to £e power 
of England. 

** It was, indeed, a fiital step to Mary, when die 
set her foot iq[Km this boat. Her situation fitnf 
this time resenMed that of some he^ess bird. 
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drawn closer and closer by the toils of its betray- 
er, while every struggle only renders its bonds 
more galling, its captivity more severe. 

" The issue of the trial to which Mary was sub- 
jected was such that Elizabeth, in regard to her 
justice as a queen, could not but acknowledge thai 
the charge of murder laid against Mary was not 
supported by sufficient evidence ; still, as a woman, 
there were feelings which' obtained the mastery 
over her better judgment, and the temptation of re- 
taining her rival in her power, was too great for 
her integrity. Thus the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots was conducted from one place of security to 
another, each time on some trivial plea, until, at 
last, she became a helpless captive, and her doom 
was finally sealed, by the discovery of a succes- 
sion of conspiracies, in which it was pretended 
that she had taken part, though no ground was 
ever established for this suspicion. It seems 
probable, indeed, that the length of Mary's cap* 
tivity, with the consequent faUure of her healm, 
added to the many other trials to which she was 
subjected, had subdued her once haughty spirit, 
and disposed her mind to the influence of religion ; 
for the manner in which she received her last sen- 
tence, and her whole conduct during the last scenes 
of her wretched life, are more like those of a mar- 
tyr than of a woman still aspiring to a temporal 
crown. 

" Mary received the intelligence of her condemn 
nation with resignation, but yet with undaunted firm- 
ness. ' That soul,' she said, ' was undeserving 
of the joys of heaven, which would shrink from the 
blow g€ an executioner !' She had not, she said* 
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* ezptcted iImU her kiBflwoman, ^izabeth, would 
lukve caoaented to her death, but she submitted not 
the less willingly.' After earnestly reouesting 
the attendance of a pnest — this fay(», which was 
granted to the worst criminals, being dbnied her — 
■he wrote with the utmost composure her last will, 
as well as many short and affectionate letters to 
her Mends and relations. She then distributed 
among her attendants the few valuables which had 
been left to her, acocmipanying this solemn duty 
with a request that they would keep them for her 
sake. 

^ In this manner was spent the ev^ung before 
the day appointed for her execution ; and when 
the morning rose, Mary was found still to maintain 
the same calm and undisturbed appearance. She 
was brought down to the great hall of the castle 
where she was confined, and the spectacle which 
met her view was a scaffold, on which were placed 
a block and a chair ; the whole being covered 
with a black cloth. The master of her household. 
Sir Andrew Melville, who had served her long 
and faithfully, was now permitted to take a last 
leave of her ; which, however, he was unable to 
do without bursting into loud and bitter lamenta- 
tions. 

" • Weep not, my good Melville,' said the queen, 
*but rather rejoice; for ihou shalt this day see 
Mary Stewart relieved from all her sorrows.' 

*^ It was with great difficulty she had obtained 
permission for her maids to be with her on the 
scaffold ; but on her engaging for them that the 
eiqpression of their grief should be restrained, this 
indulgence was granted her ; and she then seated 
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herself on the fatal chair, and listened calmly to 
the reading of her death-warrant. 

" When she prepared for her execution, by taking 
off such parts of her dress as were necessary, her 
maids bemg unable to refrain from cries of lamen- 
tation, she gently chid them, by reminding them 
that she had engaged for their silence . At last, with 
the same composure she quietly laid her head on the 
block, and the executioner struck the fatal blow. 
He afterward held up ^e severed head, according 
to the custom of the times, while the Dean of Pe- 
terborough cried out — ^ So perish all Queen Eliz- 
abeth's enemies!' — but there was no answer, save 
from one single voice ; all the rest were choked 
with sobs and tears." 

17* 
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LITTLE ARTHUR; 
OR, THE UNWILLING PHILOSOPHER. 

Little Arthur was passionately fond of flow- 
ers, and not of flowers only, but of everything 
beautiful, of which his inexperienced eye could 
discover the charm. His ideas of beauty, howev- 
er, were entirely confined to variety, splendor, and 
loveliness, either separately or combined ; and as 
there was much that was splendid in some favor- 
ite flowers, and much that was lovely in others, the 
variety he constantly met with in the flower-garden 
was perfectly enchanting to his young fancy. He 
used to run wild among the flower-beds, gathering 
up whole handfuls, from first one pretty group, and 
then another, and never stopping, nor growing less 
eager to secure all he could, until his frock was so 
full it could hold no more, when he would put on 
a more sober aspect, and come back to his moth- 
er, with the oflen-disappointed hope that she would 
admire his flowers as much as he did, and not pull 
them in pieces, and tell their hard names, and ask 
him if he remembered what she had said about 
their nature and properties the day before. 

To tell the truth of little Arfiiur, he did not 
wish to remember what his mother told him about 
plants in general, for he did not care for any ex- 
cept those which bore pretty flowers, or had deli- 
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cate tendrils, or bright glossy leayes ; and be 
thought it was a great deal happier to sit down 
upon a sunny bank, and put all that he could gather 
into one great bunch, and hold them in his little 
warm hand, than to hear long histories about the 
orders to which they belonged, the countries 
where they grew spontaneously, and the services 
they rendered to man. It is true he did listen a 
little while one day, when his mother told him that 
the myrtle, the hawthorn, and the rose, belonged to 
cwae class, for they formed three very agreeable as- 
sociations in his mind — ^the sweet myrtle, which 
the gardeiAr had taken such pains to rear on 
the south side of the wall, the beautiful may that 
scented all the lanes, and his own favorite rose. 
They were, even in his fastidious little mind, most 
fit companions, and he began to think he should 
not have so much objection to study botany, if all 
the truths it contained were as pleasant and appro- 
priate as this. 

He had been thinking his own thoughts for a 
Icmg time, while his mother went on telling him 
what he had much better have been trying to re- 
member, when his delicate taste was so much 
offended by hearing her say that the snowdrq) 
and the onion were of the same class, that he 
would not listen a moment longer, but ran away to 
the farther end of the garden, where he was soon 
lost behind a bed of roses. 

The lectures he heard every day, were becom- 
ing to the unwilling philosopher quite a serious 
eni, but still he loved his mother too well, not to 
wish her to share in all his enjoyments ; and thus, 
when he found a flower more beautiful than corn- 
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mem, he was rery apt to fatget himself, and to nm 
with it directly to hu patient and penevering in- 
stroctreas, who never failed to pcHnt out something 
diat might, if he would have allowed it, hare led 
his young mind from the contemplation of m«fB 
beauty, to the Creator of all that is lovely or ad- 
mirable in the universe. 

"You see," said his mother, "how perfectly 
beautiful is this rose, the delicate pink of its petels 
growing fainter and fainter toward the edges, and 
deeply dyed in other parts with richer hues of 
crimson. But do you not see in this fragrant 
flower another kind of beauty, as well as th^ oi ^ 
color?" 

" Oh ! yes ; I see it is a pretty shape, as well 
as color. Almost the shape of my ball, only fcnr 
those nice leaves which you call . . . something 
like tnetalSf that fold downward.*' 

" But do you not s^e that if all the petals of th^ 
rose had been dark-red at the edges, shaded off to 
light, it would have had the effect to us, when 
lookhig down upon it, of being entirely of one dark 
color, which would have destroyed much of its 
loveliness ? And do you not see that if these pink 
petals had been scattered here and there aboutthe 
stem, instead of being gathered into a group, that 
would also have destroyed much of its beauty !" 

" Yes, I see that very clearly.'* 

" There is a beauty in arrangement th^ as well 
as in form and color !" 

" I suf^xwe there must be. For, when I bring 
in a handful of flowers, and put them in water, 
though 1 get ever so many, and keep putting in 
more and more, I never think they look quiu so 
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pretty as the nosegays you make vtp for the draw- 
ing-room ; though there may be just the same kind 
of flowers, the colors do not look so bright." 

" I will tell you the reason. Mine have a great 
deal of green among them, as you see they have 
in nature ; and I take pains also to place a dark 
flower beside a light one, and so to arrange the 
odors, that they may contrast well, and set each 
other off. This, then, is what I mean by the 
beauty of order ; and if I, in my humble way, can 
produce anything of the kind, to what new regions 
of dehght would you be introduced, by a more sci- 
Ventific study of that creation, whose very founda- 
tion is laid in order !" 

Little Arthur felt very sorry that his mother, af- 
ter talking so nicely about the leaves of the rose 
being turned upside-down, and scattered about the 
stem, should go off again, in her favorite way, as 
if on purpose to remind him of his idleness and 
neglect of study ; but he thought he might just ask, 
if she really thought there was any light connected 
with science ! 

" I know," she replied, " there is a great deal 
to those who have minds that thirst after knowl- 
edge as well as pleasure ; and sorry indeed should 
I be, if I was sure of what I sometimes suspect, 
that you will never have energy of character 
enough to do what is not pleasant to you at the 
moment, for the sake of the pleasure it will afford 
you in after-life. You see the flowers in this gar- 
den withering and dying every day, yet if I do but 
fold down the petals of one of yours, more espe- 
cially if I break off a bud, you make faces as if 
•you were really hurt, and seem to have no patience 
to hear what I say to you." 
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** Because I really do not see the good of pi- 
ling my flowers in pieces, and calling the jnecat 
names." 

•* We will try then, in fotore, to do without 
the names," said his mother, ^ if you will {MTomiM 
to listen to me more attentively." And unques- 
tionably this was a wise resolution, for how many 
a young student has been driven back from tM 
portals of science, and especially from that of 
botany, by its ** ponderous nomenclature," heaping 
a burden of dry words upon his youthful memory, • 
when a tenth part of the same number c^ ideas, 
would have refreshed his mind, invigorated his' 
powers of thought, and led him on with firesh 
eagerness and delight. 

Little Arthur now began to think his life was 
going to be one perpetual holyday, for the hard 
names had not been mentioned since the conver- 
sation last described. He, therefore, walked UMnre 
frequently beside his mother, because he had 
nothing to fear ; and one day, as he sauntered fay 
her side, with a dandelion in his hand, puffing off 
its winged seeds, his mother asked him if he knew 
what he was doing ? 

** Counting how many puffs it takes to blow this 
all away," said he, not at all alarmed about a lec- 
ture on botany being the result of his answer. 

" You are sowing seeds," said his mother ; " do 
you not observe that these are all seeds, and so 
constructed that the winds may take th^n and 
scatter them abroad ? You are, therefore, he^ 
ing the winds to perform part of the serrice for 
which they have been designed." 

Arthur half suspected that his mother was Isu^ 
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iiig at him ; but still he smiled with a kind of self* 
complacency, to which he had not been wholly a 
stranger on former occasions. 

'< I only wish," said he, *<that I had blown some 
larger seed, the seed of a great pumpion, or, what 
wculd have been still better, the se^ of an oak.'* 

" But, my dear boy, if you, or even if the winds, 
could blow about the seeds of pumpions and oaks 
in this manner, our meadows and gardens would 
soon be thrown into disorder, and we should hare 
to fell trees, instead of mowing tender herbs." 

^ Still, I think it would be very grand and beau- 
tiful, to have oaks growing as thickly as dandelions 
— ahnost." 

"You may well say almost^ for where then 
would be all the family of grasses ?" 

" I don't care much about grasses, as you call 
tkem, only when they are newly mown, and look 
a beautiful bright green." 

"But if you do not care for grasses as a picture, 
you surely care for the food &ey supply, and the 
service they render to men and cattle ? You forget 
that your pony w ^'ild die of hunger, if he had no 
crass, and that you. breakfast of new milk would 
have to be given up i-^t one of water." 

" Oh no ! there wouM be com, you know." 

" How often have I u>ld you that com was of 
the valuable and useM family of grasses ! But I 
suppose I must not talk in this strain, or you will 
nm away from me again. Suppose, then, you 
planted oaks as thickly as dandelions, and they 
grew up to the full stature of those noble trees, 
where would be our waving meadows and rich 
oorafidds, which, to say notiung of their indiqien* 
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saUe utility, form so beantifal a variety in our Undt^ 
scape scenery ? Where would be our sunny gar- 
dens and fruitful orchards, beneath your dense for- 
est oi perpetual gloom ? No, my dear boy, it is 
our happiness that neither you nor any other hn-' 
man being has the regulation of these things ; but 
that they are ordered for us by a Power who 
knows, and mercifully considers, all the necea^ 
ties of ^e creatures he has formed. Beautiftilly 
adapted as every part of this wonderful creation is, 
the dense forests you so much wish for, prevail 
chiefly in Brazil, and in other countries where a 
shelter is needed from the scorching rays of the 
sun. There also, we find the majestic banian tree,- 
with its many trunks, like pillared isles, fiMming 
dark vistas, and cool refreshing walks, where tlw^ 
weary traveller may rest his burning feet. In the 
northern region of the g^obe, where the rays of 
the sun are regarded as a luxury, the earth is less 
clothed with vegetation, less shaded by majestic 
trees, and those if hich do prevail are chiefiy eneh 
as produce small and spiral leaves, as the pine, 
under its different aspects ; while on almost ev«y 
island, rock, and sand-bank, in the tropes, tlw 
feathery palm, in all its beautiful varieties, is seea 
to wave its broad and pendent leaves." 

" And do you really think," said Arthur, " tiiat 
these were intended to be so ?" 

" Unquestionably, my child." 

" And will science help me to understand moco 
of what has been intended for the sasie good pis^* 
poses?" 

" It will n<H, pevh^>s, enable you to undersUmd^ 
80 much as it wiU tmmat ygu to beliefre, Ast thtM 
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only have resulted fk>m a mind infinitely superior 
to your own. Think for one moment of the sftaa^ 
tion of the Greenlander. Did the fruits of the 
earth spring up spontaneondy for his use, and had 
he no stimulus for exeiting himself, he would,, in 
lliat cold climate, and constituti»d as he is, scarcely 
be able to drag on his existence at all. Surrounded 
by plenty, he would want the energy, and even the: 
bodily power, to turn it to account. Around hi» 
dreary abode, however, no fruitful garden smiles ;< 
yet still he i»not left destitute, oi» unprovided for^ 
The seal i»to^him, what the bread-fruit tree is to- 
the Tahitian, o^ oom to the inhabitant of Europe^ 
and the exertion required in procuring it, supplies 
him with the exercise so necessary to the health 
of his bodily frame."* 

*' You have ^x)keu of ^ebKead-fruktree, mother. 
It appears to me, but perhaps I ought not to say so, 
that it would have been much' better for man, if thid 
valuable tree* had grown all oiter the- earth." 

<' I da not wonder at your obseivation,. fond as 
Du are c^ escaping from trouble^ and avoiding la- 
But let u» take into account th& climate of 
Europe-— of &e iriand in which we live. Though 
less severe than that of Liqpland, it w still of such 
a temperature that we aare not injured, but rendered 
more healthy by a moderate degree of exercise. 
Here, then, though our food is not found to grow 
spontaneoudy, yet such is the nature of our sml 
and climate, as richly to repay the husbandman 
for his labor. Sir Humphrey Davy, I Uiink, men- 
tions, that he has counted from i<Mrty to one hun- 
dred aad twen^ stalks, prodvced firom one gram 
18 
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of wheat ; and Dr. Rigby relates an inetaace of 
one plant, that was sown in June, being taken up 
in August, separated into eighteen parts, and then 
replanted. These plants were again taken up and 
divided, and planted again about the end of Sep- 
tember, and the second division produced sixty- 
83ven plants. About the end of March they were 
again taken up and divided, when they produced 
five hundred plants. In the autumn of that year 
the crop was reaped, and it was proved that, by the 
care and ingenuity of man, a single grain of wheat, 
in fifteen months, had been made to produce 21,109 
ears, which measured three pecks and three quar- 
ters of com, and was supposed to contain 570,840 
grains." 

" Still, after all,'' said Arthur, '' it seems to be 
very hard labor, and tedious too, when we see the 
pk>ughman day after day going over nearly the 
same ground." 

" It is indeed hard labor, when compared with 
that of the South Sea Islander, whose climate and 
constitution would not permit him to work as our 
laborers do. For his use, therefore, is {»ovided 
the l»read-fruit tree, respecting which Captain Cook 
has observed, that if a man plant but ten trees in 
his whole lifetime, which he may easily do in an 
hour, he will as completely fulfil his duty in the 
way of providing food for his own and fiiture gen- 
erations, as the natives of our less genial cBme 
can do by ploughing in the winter's cold, and reap- 
ing in the summer's heat, for the i^pace of ten suc- 
cessive years. 

** You are extremely fond of pictures of the Lap- 
lander and his reindeer. Did it never occur to you 
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to ask by what means this valoable animal is pro- 
vided with food r 

'* I su][^>ose it eats grass," said Arthur : " no, 
that can not be, for there is so much snow upon 
the ground, that grass like ours could haidly 
grow." 

^ Here, then, again we find the beauty of adi^ 
adon, which you will perhaps learn in time to 
ralue as much as the beauty of form and color. 
In these frozen regions there grows, even beneath 
the snow, a plant called the reindeer lichen, which 
constitutes die food of this yaluable animal. But 
I must not try your patience further. You are so 
little accustomed to Hsten to me when I talk to you 
▼about plants, that I must reserve other instances 
oi the same description, such as the pitcher-plant 
and cow-tree, for a future lecture." 

" Pitcher-plant and cow-tree !" exclaimed Ar- 
thur, perfectly enchanted vnth the change in his 
mother's nomenclature, '^ I am sure I should like 
to hear all about them at any time.'' 

" Af^er this assurance^" said his mother, "I, 
shall begin my next lesson vvith more ccmfidence, 
as well as pleasure ; but for the present let it suf- 
fice, if I ask you a few questions relative to the 
kind of pleasure you seem most fond of. How 
long do you think you could be happy to live 
among flowers, without knovnng anythmg of plants 
except their external beauty ?" 

Arthur, who had begun to be very much afraid, 
when his mother talked of asking him questions, 
that the conversation was going to take a disa- 
greeable turn, felt quite encouraged on finding that 
'pleasure was to be the subject of her inquiries, an- 
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swered Tory j^ompdy, '< I think I shauld nereft bo 
Iked, 80 long as the days were fine, and the sun 
vnM shining, and the flowers continued to bloom.'** 
<' But the bloom of the flowers, my dear child, 
eren when accompanied by their delicious per- 
fume« would not satisfy you entkely. As 3roar 
mind became enlarged, and your thoughts more 
mature, you would nerer be idble to confine theoa 
to a bed of roses, or eren a bank of wild flowers. 
A more accurate investigation of the laws of na- 
ture, through the medium c^ science, would not 
destroy these jdeasures, but admit you to a wide 
Sj^ere of interest beyond ; and while you learned 
the nature and pn^rties of every phmt, even its 
classification too, you might sdll revel in the 
sweets of the garden, with as ^nuch delight as ever 
in the verdure of the leaves, and the bloom of the 
flowers. You would then learn to perceive ar- 
rangement and adi^>tation, as well as form and 
color ; and the admiration with which this would 
inspire you, would be blended with lowliness of 
. mind, and reverential awe, in the presence of Hxm 
Creat<nr of this freat and glorious world." 
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It was at the close of a beautiful autumn day, 
when all the laborers on Mr. Beecham's farm had 
been working harder and later than usual, in order 
to get in the last load of wheat from the field, that 
Phebe Jones and her brother returned to the tree 
where the small remains of their dinner had been 
left, to gather up their gleans, and take away the 
basket which their faithful dog had heesk watching 
all the day. 

It had been a day of excessiye heat, and wJien 
David Jones stooped down for the little ke^ which 
contained his famer's beer, he found to his sur- 
prise that it was not qiute empty. 

*< I am a lucky fellow," said he to his sister; "I 
have found what many a poor man would be glad 
•f to-day." And so saying, he applied his mouth 
to the opening, witho^Ut once questioning his right 
to what the keg contained. 

" Stop ! stopf cried Phebe, laying her hand 
upon hds arm; "you must not dnnk that. Re- 
member our poor father. He is working yet ; and 
if yon are thirsty now, what will he be when he 
comes home !" 

David, however, was no longer in a state to rea- 
srni, for he had tasted the wished-for draught ; and 
extreme thirst is a feeling which renders most 
peojde both impatient and greedy. He paused 
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one moment ; Imt it was ody to say, he had no 
doubt his father would be provided with beer 
enough in the field ; or if not, there was his own 
can of milk at home, to which his father should be 
heartily welcome : so while Phebe continued to 
drag at his arm, he fairly emptied the keg, and 
^en sat down to rest, and to reconcile himself, as 
well as he was able, to whst he had d<Hie. 

•^Thefe," said Phebe, •*3^u naughty, greedy 
boy. Yoo have done idiat I could not have done 
for a great deal. What will you say, when father 
comes home, and there is no beer left for him ?" 

And she tamed away with great indignatioD, to 
carry home her ^eans, feeling herself very supe« 
rior to her brother, not only in her generosity, but 
in her powers of self-denial. 

Now Phebe Jones had a long vnj to walk, 
along a hot and dusty road. She was thoroagUy 
weary with her day's work ; and she thought more 
than once with peculiar satisfaction, of the basin 
of milk which her father always allowed hei and 
her brother for sapper. 

On arriving at home, she was met at the door 
of the cottage by her little sister, whose pouting 
lip, and sullen expression oi countenance, indicated 
that something was wrong. 

i( What is the matter, Jenny, dear T said Phe- 
be, in a kind and soothing voice. ^ What is the 
matter ? Have yon had your supper ? and wh^re 
is Mary?** 

Mary soon came forward. She was just old 
enough to be a tell-tale, and yet too young to know 
that tale-telling would do any harm. The truth 
then was aU told. Jenny had climbed up to the 
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shelf in the pantry, to taste the cream on Phebe's 
milk, when the little chair on which she stood had 
given way ; and Jenny in her fright had pulled 
over the basin and spOled all the milk on the 
floor. 

" You naughty, naughty girl !" exclaimed Phebe, 
changing her whole tone and manner to her little 
sister, and making the tears start into her bright 
blue eyes ; " how could you be so greedy as to 
steal my milk ? But are you sure it was mine, 
and not David's ?" 

** Oh, I am sure it was yours," exclaimed Mary ; 
" for see, here are the pieces of the white basin ; 
and here is David's all as it should be." 

A bright thought seemed now to strike the mind 
of Phebe. If David had drunk his father's beer, 
it was fit he should be punished by losing his 
own supper of milk. At all events, she was too 
thirsty, and too hungry, to bear the idea of suffer- 
ing her own loss with any degree of patience ; es- 
pecially as she had had no hand in it herself. So 
she looked at the £ne white milk until the little 
scruple she had felt at first was fairly overcome ; 
and sending away the children to bed, she made a 
hearty supper by herself, though somehow or oth- 
er, it did not taste quite so sweet or so pleasant as 
sometimes. 

In the mean while, David Jones had sat still 
by himself at the foot of the tree, with the empty 
keg in his hand ; partly because the long draught 
of beer he had taken had made him feel idle and 
loath to get up^ and partly because he did like to 
see his sister Phebe again', lest she should re-* 
pToach Mm as harshly as she had don« betoe. 
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While seated in this manner, his patient dog at his 
feet, and his gleans tied in a large bundle by his 
side, his father came toward him from a distant 
part of the field, holding his hat in one hand, and 
wiping his forehead with the other. 

The old man was too tired to speak, but walk- 
ing straight up to his son, took hold of the empty 
keg, and raised it to his mouth. 

David Jones would have given a great deal just 
at that moment — he would almost have given eve- 
rything he had in the world, to have replenished 
the little cask again, but what could he do ? He 
saw his father's straining lips, his heated brow, his 
weary frame, and he thought of his age, and of the 
length of time he had been at work that day. 
What coidd he dot His first impulse — ^for a 
wicked impulse often comes first — ^was to say that 
he had found the cask empty; but recollecting 
that his father had taught hun before everything 
to regard the truth, he told his father with true 
compunction and self-reproach what he had'done. 

" Never mind," said his father kindly, for he 
saw that his son was really sorry ; " never mind.. 
I dare say yoa wer« very thirsty ; and when we 
get home, I know you will let me have half youst 
miUc." 

•' You shall have it all," said David, with the 
most entile good will ; and taking up his gleans, 
he would carry both them, and Sie keg, a^ la^ 
father's rake and sickle, all the way home. 

Phebe did not as usual come out to meet them 
at the door. She seemed either sullen or sleepy, 
and moved about the house as if everything was a 
trouble to her. She did not ask her father whaX 
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iie'woidd hare for his supper ; for she knew there 
was nothing but bread and water in the house, be- 
sides a weQ-picked bone, and a rind of cheese. 

David, however, hastened to the pantry, for he 
believed he should now be able to make up for 
his past greediness; what then was his disap- 

g ointment, when he saw the basin which usually 
eld his milk quite empty. 

" How is this, Phebe ?" said he. " You know 
I drank my father's beer, and now I want to give 
him my milk instead; but I can not find it. What 
have you done with dt ?" 

" I ?" said Phebe, blushing deeply — ** what have 
I done with it ? You must ask Jenny that ques« 
tien." 

" What !" said he, "has Jenn;^ spilled it — spilled 
it dl ? How, then, does the basin remain whole ?" 

" It is a very easy thing," said Phebe, " to spill 
the milk without breaking the basin. Mary told 
me she was climbing up to42ie shelf, and the chair 
broke down with her." *— 

David had not been prepared for this disappoint- 
mefit. He turned to his father, to tell him what 
had happened; but bursting into tears, was unable 
to proceed. 

^* Never mind,^ said the old man again, la3dng 
Ids hand kindly on his head. " I dare say Phebe 
wiM ^ve me some of hers. 

" But that is all gone, ^oo," said David, sobbing 
aloud. 

" Never mind !" said the old man again, " there 
is plenty of good kread ; and you will fetch me a 
pitcher of fresh water from the spring." 

David sprung up in an instant, and, hurrying 
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ofat, filled his pitcher as fiill as if a douUe quan- 
tity of water could supply the want of something^ 
better. 

Phebe was now obliged to place her father's 
supper on the table ; and very sorry she felt that 
it was nothing better than bread and water, with a 
bone, and a piece of cheese which a beggar would 
hardly have picked up by the roadside ; yet the old 
man sat down to the table without complaining, and 
even asked for a blessing on his repast, as he was 
always accustomed to do, even when it was ever 
so poor. 

When David returned from the spring, he sat 
down and watched his father. Phebe sat down 
too; but they felt very differently. David had 
been selfish and greedy, but he had told the truth 
when tempted to tell a falsehood ; and though truly 
hmnbled in his own esteem, and sorry fc»r what he 
had done, there was nothing upon his conscience 
which hindered his making a good resolution, nevec 
to do the like again. His sister sat beside him ; 
and how different were her feelings from his ! 
She, too, had been selfish and greedy, for she had 
taken wh^t was not properly her own ; but she 
had, in addition to this, told a guilty falsehood ; if 
not in the direct words of a falsehood, she had 
done what too many children deceive themselves 
by doing — she had allowed her brother to make a 
wrong guess, without setting him right : and she 
had done this to make herself appear better than 
she really was. 

Now, until this fault was repented of, ccmfessed, 
and all cleared up, was it possible that she should 
feel any right disposition never to do the same 
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again ? No. The surest proof of our sincerity, 
when we say we wish to do well, is to set about 
repairing, as far as possible, the evil that is past ; 
and if we will not confess when we hare deceived, 
it is not likely that God will give us strength to 
determine never to deceive again. 

Thus Phebe sat in sullen silence ; and when her 
father had finished his suffer, and called his chil- 
dren to him, as he always did, and laid his habd 
upon her curling hair, and looked into her face, and 
was about to ask that a blessing might rest upon 
her for the night ; she neither raised her eyes to 
meet the kind look of his eye, nor leaned her head 
upon his shoulder, but stood aloof, and turned away 
her head, as if she would rather have gone to bed 
without her father's blessing that night. 

" My poor girl," said he, in his most affectionate 
tone, " you have worked too hard to-day. I am 
sorry, but I can not help it ; for labor weighs heav- 
ily upon the spirits of youth. Little did your poor 
mother think, when she rocked you to sleep on her 
bosom, that you would so sooji have to act the part 
of a mother to us all. But never mind, dear child ; 
Grod's blessing is with those who do his will ; and 
who knows but your mother sees you all the day 
long? — sweet and sainted spirit though she be, 
who knows but she still watches over you with a 
mother's love V* 

By this time Phebe's heart was melted. " Not 
over me," she said in broken accents. " Oh, not 
over me ;" and then she knelt beside her father's 
knees, and, looking up into his face once more, she 
told him all that she had done, and she told it with 
tears of true repentance. 
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Her father did not tell ber not to mind, again. 
He only nsed iiaA expression when A^ was the one 
to suffer for their fM^ts, or when he thought they 
had done wrongs without knowing that they did so, 
and were sufficiently sorry for the consequences. 
He did not tell her not to mind now ; but he talked 
to her a long while very kindly, aad very seriously, 
and then he prayed for her, that she might be for- 
given this sin, and preserved in^ the right path for 
the future. 

It is sufficient to say, that both Phc^and David 
retired to rest that night, determined, that whatever 
they might suffer in da3rs to come, they would nei- 
ther rob their father of his needful refre^ttnent,xior, 
if possible, destroy his peace of mind. 



THI BND. 
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